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Estee Lauder research 
brings you new 


Т | me Zone Moisture Recharging Complex 


The rich, soufflé creme so influential, 
it can reprogram the future of dry skin. 


For every skin that's dry before 

its time, Estée Lauder brings you 
Time Zone. In this world of stress, 
artificial air and ultraviolet rays, 
“dry” skin is a problem for more 
and more women, starting at an 
earlier age. Time Zone is a totally 
new concept that addresses, for the 
firsttime, the multiple, dermatological 
causes of dry skin—as well as 

the visible results. No matter 

what your skin's present condition, 
Time Zone's newly discovered 
emulsion system helps reprogram 
your skin to better retain moisture 
like young skin. 


With daily use, Time Zone 
also provides effective protection 
from environmental factors, 
reducing the damaging effects of 
the sun up to 75%. This keeps your 
skin in a “timeless zone” where 
it can resist forming lines and 
wrinkles for years longer than 
you'd expect. So improve your skin's 
future today. There's no time like 
the present for beautiful skin. 
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Highly Important American Furniture, 


Silver, Folk Art and Decorative Arts 


Featuring The Collection of May and 
Howard Joynt, Alexandria, Virginia 


Auction to be held Friday, January 19, 1990 at 10 a.m. 
and Saturday, January 20, 1990 at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

` in our galleries at 502 Park Avenue, New York, 
NY 10022. Viewing begins January 13 through (53 
January 18. For further information contact Dean i YO 
Failey, Jeanne Sloane or John Hays at 212/546-1181. EA 


Y SS, 
For catalogues telephone 718/784-1480. 9 
The Drawing Room, the Benjamin Dulaney House, 1783. Property CHRISTIE S 
from The Collection of May and Howard Joynt, Alexandria, Virginia. 
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INTRODUCING PRISM IDTV 
IT TAKES AN ENGINEER 
IT TAKES AN INSTANT TO 


ic Improved Definition Technology. 
A picture that’s more than just lifelike, 
it’s bigger than life. 


Non-Interlaced Double Scanning. Velocity Modu- 
lation. Line and Frame Interpolation with Motion 
Detection. That's what engineers see when they look at 
the new Prism IDTV. What you'll see when you look at 
this new Prism Projection TV is quite startling. A 51-inch 
(diagonal) picture that's actually clearer and more de- 
tailed than an ordinary TV. 

That's because this Prism Projection TV has a built-in 
computer thats more powerful than a standard Personal 
Computer* With 12 megabits of signal processing 
memory dedicated to doing just one thing. Improving 
the picture. 

The internal computer looks at the picture before 
you do. In fact, 60 times each second it evaluates 
and enhances the picture. Making scan lines, flicker 
and video noise practically invisible, while increasing 
resolution and improving picture definition. The result of 
all this technology is something anyone can see. An 
improvement to the picture of major proportions. 

Actually, this Prism Projection TV can produce two in- 
credible images. A video image and a stereo image. Its 
sophisticated high-fidelity stereo system has features 
you'd expect to find in one of today's sophisticated 
audio/video receivers, including an advanced MTS 
stereo decoder, a Dolby** Surround Sound Processor, 
db» noise reduction and even a graphic equalizer. 

And to make sure the experience of owning a Prism 
Television is unequaled, we created the Prism Club. 

Its privileges include priority in-home service and toll- 
free telephone information hot lines to help answer 
your questions. 

Prism IDTV—even if you're not an engineer you can 


see why its technology is so impressive. № 
TV picture simulated. 
"83560 on memory capacity comparisons. 
**Dolby is a registered trademark of Dolby Laboratories 
Licensing Corp. 
dbx is a registered trademark 
of dbx, Inc. 
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Bernadotte from Georg Jensen, the world's 
i Now, the 
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xtained in remarkably affordable silverplate. 
Write for literature. Royal Copenhagen/Georg 
Jensen Silversmiths, 
683 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 
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(1) 800-223-12 
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CONTRIBUTORS NOTES 


BRICE PAUMARD 


Celia McGee edits the movies, art, televi- 
sion, and books columns at New York 
magazine. McGee, who wrote this 
month’s feature on art gallery director 
John Cheim’s Manhattan loft, is at work 
onabook about 19th-century American art 
and culture, approaching the period 
through the idea of the interior. ‘‘That’s 
when people really started connecting the 
architectural and the psychological. A 
well-furnished original interior goes with 
a full heart and an interesting mind.”’ 


KAZ TSUCHIKAWA 


Charles Gandee, HG’s newly ap- 
pointed creative director, is ‘‘intrigued 
by strong-willed, unapologetic people 
who have a clear idea about who they 
are.’’ From Ivana Trump in Palm 
Beach to Julia Child in the kitchen, 
from Edwin Schlossberg in his loft to 
Giorgio Armani in his palazzo, Gan- 
dee’s specialty is developing stories 
on “anything but boring”” individuals 
and places. “Му personal aesthetic is 
not the point,’’ he reports. ‘‘HG is 
best when it shows a wide range of 
styles, attitudes, and perspectives.’ 
This month, in addition to interview- 
ing architect Robert A. M. Stern for 
**Gandee at Large,’’ Gandee talks to 
fashion designer Thomas Maier in 
his Paris apartment, visits Leonard 
and Evelyn Lauder at their Adiron- 
dack-style fishing camp, and looks at 
Esprit’s Amish quilt collection. 


Alison Cook, a writer living in 
Houston, reports on the growing 
popularity of Precolumbian motifs 
in Texas. ‘‘Mayan Revival designs, 
which might look out of place else- 
where, are right at home in the ur- 
ban Texas landscape,”” says Cook. 
“Having grown up in New En- 
gland, I’m delighted to be living in 
a city where the mayor attends 
church in a golden pyramid and one 
of the major structures on the busi- 
est freeway is a full-scale Egyptian 
temple topped off with а sphinx.”” 


NICOLAS RUSSELL 


John Dobkin is director of the National 
Academy of Design in New York. For this 
issue, he explores the 17th-century gar- 
dens at the Pazo de Oca in Spain. “Мапу 
people think of the Iberian peninsula as a 
brown, arid land,’’ says Dobkin. **Not so. 
In Galicia, it is all green and wet and rich, 
an ordered garden paradise.” 


ROLLIE McKENNA 


Jane O’Reilly is a contributing editor of 
Lear's magazine. In the ‘‘Writer in Resi- 
dence’’ column she reveals how cleaning her 
closets was an important psychic task: ''I just 
couldn’t throw anything out. I’m a writer: 
my closets are my archives.’’ O’Reilly’s 
forthcoming book, No Turning Back—with 
former nuns Patricia Hussey and Barbara Fer- 
raro, about their struggle with the Vatican 
over abortion—will be published this spring 
by Poseidon Press. 
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© Sherle Wagner Corp. 


SHERLE WAGNER. 


SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 


The beauty of these hand-carved gems may well leave one speechless, for they bespeak craftsmanship of a caliber rarely 
found today. Each and every basin is hewn to perfection from a solid block of marble or onyx. And given the variety of stones available, 
it is not at all unlikely that he and she may find a single shell they can happily call a we shell. 

For catalog of all works, please send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 


Shown: Easton pattern in stainless. Dig in. ' 
For a sample teaspoon send $1.00 and pattern name to: Oneida Sample Center, P.O. Box 9777, New Brighton, MN 55197. 
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P PIRALS are sending 
_ the end of the 1980s 
into a tailspin. All aswirl 
are designs with graphic coils 
and luscious curves, like those of 
the red velvet Tatlin sofa (be- 
low) by Cananzi and Semprini 
for Edra. Metal curls figure in 
(clockwise, from below left) 
a candlesnuffer from “The 
Intimate World of Alex- 
ander Calder” exhi- 
bition at the Coo- 
per-Hewitt Museum 
ЧИ (through Mar. 3 
chair of lead by Pucci de 
Rossi, a sculptural étagère by 
Richard Snyder, a candlehold- 
er by Borek Sipek for 
Driade, a wrought- 
iron stool by Alexis 
Lahellec, and a 
steel indoor- 
outdoor chair by 
Lyle & Umbach. 
Details see Re- 
sources. 
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STERLING 


SERVICE 
VISIONS IN CLAY Lenox revived the 
Mary Lou Deal (below) hand-builds her technique of silver 
vessels at her studio deep in the Virginia overlay for a coffeepot 
woods. Each piece is decorated with (below), in the limited- 
whimsical animal figures, flowers, and fruit edition Centennial 
in pastel colors. Call (804) 537-5539. Sterling Silver ль. 


Collection, $2,900, 
including tray, cream 
pitcher, and sugar 
bowl. Call (800) 
635-3669. 


OLMO 


x REED 


FOR THE RECORD 

Get organized for the New Year with The 
Decorating Record Book, Garden Journal, or 
The Household Record Book (above), $/3.95 
each. Distributed by Putnam Gift Products. 
Available from Wolfman Gold & Good, NYC. 


FROM THE HEARTLAND 


BRANCHING OUT The Cedar Rapids Museum of Art has opened a new wing (below) 
Known for knockout flower by architect Charles Moore and Centerbrook to house its Regionalist 
arrangements and creative collection. The new addition, on the left, is linked to the original 


landscaping, Mädderlake has 
expanded its focus and changed 
location. In its new SoHo digs 
(below), Pure Mádderlake at 
478 Broadway now boasts a 
choice selection of home 
furnishings and accessories. 


building, on the right, by the Winter Garden, a glass and stone solarium. 


REFASHIONING FENDI 

Working from the precept that ‘‘you can dress 
furniture the same way you dress people,’’ the 
fashion house of Fendi, working with Milanese 
architect Claudio Lazzarini, has developed 

a line of finely crafted furniture, which 
includes the Paolina chaise longue (right), 
$3,000. Call (212) 593-7181. 
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THE AGE OF ORNAMENT 

One of the most prolific periods in British 
design history is being reexamined in 
“Victorian Ornament,” an exhibition 
at the New York Public 
Library (through Mar. 
10), which includes the 
acanthus (left) from 

1. Page's Guide to 
Drawing the Acanthus. 


| 

NOTHING TO SNEEZE АТ | 

Adalberto Pironi's quirky maple and briarwood pepper \ 
grinder (right), $110, is one in the series of Twergi pepper 
mills by various architects—each using a distinctive 
wood—for Alessi in Italy. At the Museum of Modern 

Art's new Design Store, 44 West 53rd Street, NYC. 


SUPERIOR COLLECTION 
Franz Marc's The Dream (above), c. 1912, is one 

of 34 Expressionist and modern German paintings from 
the Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection at the National 
Gallery, Washington, D.C. (through Jan. 14). The show 
will travel to the Kimbell Art Museum, Fort Worth 

(Jan. 27-Mar. 25) and San Francisco's California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor (Apr. 18-July 1). 


THE FINNISH LINE 
The fiber art tradition in Finland 
gathers new strength with a collection 
of Ryijy tapestries, $3,000—$9,500, by 
artists and architects such as Eliel 
Saarinen whose Ruusu tapestry (above) 
was woven by Ulla Tervo. Through 
Anthony Desnick (612) 870-7077. 


SHOW 
STOPPER 
The Winter Antiques 
Show (Jan. 20—28), 
organized by Mario 
Buatta, gained its 
reputation by showcasing 
outstanding dealers like 
newcomer Leigh Keno, 
whose fan-carved maple 
lowboy (above), c. 1750— 
55, exemplifies the 
quality everyone can look 
forward to at the Seventh 
Regiment Armory, Park 
Ave. and 67th St. Call 
(212) 665-5250. 


DREAM HOUSE 

The Moroccan retreat of heiress Barbara 
Hutton, America's original “poor little rich 
girl'” (right), is up for sale. The miniature 
palace, complete with a Moroccan saint buried 
beneath a casbah wall, was the site of many 
legendary parties. Contact Sotheby’ s 
International Realty, London 408-5196. 
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NOTES 


DESIGN 


Mayan Revival Revival 


On the plains of Texas, 
Precolumbian motifs rise again 
By Alison Cook 


omewhere Robert Stacy-Judd is smiling. His beloved Mayan 
Revival style—that rambunctious Art Deco pastiche of Mayan, Az- 
tec, Toltec, Mixtec, and miscellaneous Precolumbian motifs—is 
alive and well in Texas. And the late great Stacy-Judd, the British 
architect and bon vivant adventurer who became the style’s most 
impassioned promoter throughout its giddy 1920s and ’30s heyday, 
would surely be supremely gratified to hear it. A Mayan Revival re- 


landscape studded with Precolumbian fantasies. 

I like to think of Stacy-Judd climbing into Houston artist / 
ham Royster’s rust-bucket Pontiac Ventura, its e 1 
painted with a tapestry of Precolumbianesque gra 


and pseudoglyphs. Together the pair would hit the freeway, 
Judd gawking at the Toltec temple poised eerily atop a 53-story col- 
umn of mirrored glass on-the city's westerly skyline, a surreal 
apparition straight from the land of dreams. Oh, how Houston’s 
tasteful set shudders over architect Moe Nasr's Heritage Plaza, its 
granite-clad, stepped-pyramidical topknot a tribute to some Toltec 
Mayan ruins he sketched on a Yucatecan vacation. 

Then the two Precolumbian buffs would do lunch. No question 
where they’d dine: Palacio Tzintzuntzan. A self-possessed little Art 
Deco box, the Palacio sports a facade crawling with key and spiral 
fretwork patterns lifted from the Mixtec ruins at Mitla. The restau- 
rant's auteur, George O. Jackson, a man with a boundless and 
slightly manic enthusiasm for things Mexican, recruited a wild- 
eyed Hungarian muralist named Rodolphe Zarka to adorn the walls 
with antic stylized critters borrowed from a book of ancient Mexi- 
can seals and to anchor the space with an enormous tableau of Ma- 
yan lords and ladies. Downstairs a low-ceilinged, otherworldly 
private room glows with murals based on the famous series at Bon- 
ampak. The 52 figures in fantastical costumes and headgear cele- 
brate the presentation of a male heir to the court. In whatis surely the 
quintessential Houston manifestation of Mayan Revival revival, a 
string of hieroglyphs describing who’s who runs along an air condi- 
tioning duct. The overall effect is that of a subterranean and strange- 
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ly festive tomb. Mercifully, most of the gruesome stuff from the 
Bonampak battle and sacrifice scenes has been omitted, but those 
gals who look like they're eating taquitos are actually preparing for a 
bloodletting ceremony. Zarka just couldn't resist sneaking them in. 

As a crazy cultural salad of motifs, Palacio Tzintzuntzan is Ma- 
yan Revival to the core. The style was never about literalism; it was 
always about reinterpretation and fantasy. And impresario Jackson 
in many ways personifies the breed of Texan that is giving the style 
new life. The state is full of ruin rats and old Mexico hands whose 
libraries, art collections, and vacations are informed by that com- 
pelling psychological landscape, full of myth and ritual, that lies 
south of the Rio Grande. Add to their number a growing horde of 
Mayan hieroglyphic aficionados—glyphies for short—and you 
reach Mayan Revival critical mass. At the heart of glyphomania is 
Linda Schele, the groundbreaking University of Texas Mayan 
scholar whose hieroglyphic workshops have turned Austin into 


Houston's Palacio glyphie central. In 1986, Fort Worth’s Kimbell 
Tzintzuntzan res- Art Museum staged ‘‘The Blood of Kings: A 
taurant, above, is New Interpretation of Maya Art’’ for which 
decorated with mu- с сеје cowrote а revolutionary text. Not 
rals based on the fa- А 
кайна Бис only did the show profoundly alter the pop- 
pak. Left: Rendering of ular conception of the Maya as exclusively 
the city’s Heritage Plaza peaceable, contemplative sorts, it also gal- 
by architect Moe Nasr. ۷30260 Texans’ interest in Mayan art. 
Glyphies' passion for the mysteries of 
the Mayan code has a way of filtering right down into their design 
lives. For one thing, the glyphs themselves exert a powerful visual 
attraction. An intricate hieroglyphic poster drawn by Schele—an 
artist before she became a code cracker—is a cult item in glyphie 
homes. Royal blue ‘‘Jaguar Tours”” T-shirts vibrating with hot pink 
glyphs and the likeness of Lady Xoc signify that the wearer has un- 
dertaken a Yucatecan or Chiapan glyphie expedition with Austin 
linguists Nick Hopkins and Kathryn Josserand. During the Jaguar 
Tours traveling workshops, participants devise the ultimate glyphie 
status symbol: their own personal name glyphs. 
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1989 Diano nds of 222 3 honoring the best in American Design. For information and a free 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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17 mg tar," 1.1 mg nicotine av per cigarette hy FIC Method. 
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NOTES 


Houston publicist Joe Bacon, whose name 
glyph visually puns on sizzling strips of you- 
know-what, has gone so far as to do up his 
high-rise apartment in glyphie style. Border- 
ing his bedroom ceiling are stylized Mayan 
birds painted by local artists Joanne Brigham 
and Jeff DeLude, who turned Bacon’s bath 
into a Peruvian bestiary of phantasmagoric 
creatures copied from Precolumbian textiles. 
The blue denim shower curtain features a 
hand-painted deity sprouting monkey limbs 
and a scorpion tail. Even the living room’s 
bolster pillows, stitched by fanatical needle- 
pointer Bacon, boast Chiapan village tex- 
tile designs that hark 
back to Mayaland be- 
fore the fall. 

What must be the 
first stela (a carved 
commemorative 
stone) erected in many 
a century now pre- 
sides over a cottage 
garden at Austin’s St. 
Hilarion Old Catholic 
Monastery. Father 
Robert Williams, the 
glyphie priest of the 
adjoining Sarum-rite 
Old Catholic Church, 


fashioned the slender four-foot Phantasmagoric creatures 
stela from the samelimestone he copied from Precolumbian 


uses to make sundials. With the textiles embellish publicist 
Joe Bacon's bathroom. 


help of scholar Barbara Mac- 
Leod, Williams incised the stone with a 
graceful hieroglyphic text describing with 
Precolumbian exactitude the date May 3, 
1988. Tucked into the stela inscription are 
four latter-day glyphs: two incorporating a 
bishop's miter to designate ‘‘Robert the 
Bishop of Austin,”” the other two denoting 
MacLeod as ‘Вагбага the Scribe of Texas.’ 

Elsewhere in Texas, Mayan Revival re- 
vivalism may be as casual as the simple key 
fretwork tracing the wainscoting of Austin's 
distinguished Las Manitas Avenue café; as 
cryptic as the quadrangle layout at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at San Antonio which archi- 
tect O’Neil Ford based on the Nunnery at 
Uxmal; or as exuberantly Postmodern as the 
La Quinta Motor Inns' corporate headquar- 
ters lobby in San Antonio where blocky 
forms stair-step ceilingward into an abstract 
corbeled vault. Far to the west near El Paso, 
Akumal resort developer and archaeology 
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buff Pablo Bush—known as the Jacques 
Cousteau of Mexico for his many shipwreck 
dives—has installed a massive Olmec head 
on his raked-gravel front lawn. It reigns over 
Bush's xeriscaped domain, which covers all 
the big Precolumbian bases with its fiber- 
glass Aztec calendar stone inset over the ga- 
rage, and its fiberglass Palenque tablet 
suspended right on the house. 

Various Texas entrepreneurs have begun 
nosing around the Mayan Revival style as 
well. Fifty years ago there were Mayan Re- 
vival prints aplenty in the fabric world. Now 
Houston art consultant Suzanne Dungan is 
launching a line of 
hand-screened fab- 
rics—executed by San 
Antonio's Guadalupe 
Hand Prints and avail- 
able to the trade only 
—based on Precol- 
umbian, folk art, and 
Spanish Colonial mo- 
tifs. Dungan's Serpen- 
tine print bears a fea- 
thered Mayan snake 
coiled over a mottled 
jade ground meant to 
suggest the Mayans' fa- 
vored serpentine stone. 
And across Houston, art dealer 
Robin Bonner is in the planning 
stages for a line of clothing incor- 
porating Precolumbian motifs. 

One project remains to be undertaken 
before the Mayan Revival revival fully 
blossoms. San Antonio's Aztec Theater, a 
landmark 1926 structure that predates L.A.'s 
famous Mayan Theater by a year, is on the 
market for a paltry $2 million. Its owner, 
the San Antonio Conservation Society, is 
holding out for a buyer who will restore its 
interior, liberating the theater from its 
fate as a neglected multiscreen kung fu 
palace. As solemn and ecclesiastical in its 
way as the cathedral at Chartres, the Aztec's 
grandiose lobby seems lost in some mys- 
tical Mesoamerican twilight, its massive- 
ly articulated faux stone walls groaning with 
ornament and sighing under a dusky pat- 
ina meant to suggest the smoke from a 
thousand sacrificial fires. Potential saviors, 
please step forward: a grateful populace of 
glyphies, Mexicophiles, and hopeless 
romantics will salute you. @ 
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informative books — a wide variety 
of aids to help you garden successfully. 
J&P is famous for the quality of the 
roses we grow, and that same quality 
is evident in every plant, tool and 
accessory we offer. See it all in our 
Spring 1990 Garden Book. 
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Domestic Rebel 


Sara Vass surrounds herself with the friendly 
clutter her mother warned her against 
By James Servin 


ith a mass of crinkly blond hair framing her cherubic face, 
Sara Vass looks like the sunflowers she displays in her Chelsea 
apartment in Manhattan. But sunflowers aren't Vass's only bo- 
tanical preoccupation; roses, hyacinths, geraniums, and other 
flowers, blooming and dried, printed and decoupaged, take her 
fancy. Why the floral fetish? Perhaps the answer can 
be traced back to her childhood. Growing up in hip Post- 
modern austerity as the daughter of noted fashion 
designer Joan Vass and the artist Gene Vass prompted 
its own unique adolescent traumas: ‘‘My parents were 
pioneers,’’ says Vass. ‘Ме were the first to move into a 
SoHo loft. I was the envy of all my friends. But my 
mother had a rigid Jane Austen attitude toward liv- 
ing. You didn’t sit on a bed once it was made. Chairs 
were supposed to be hard. She’d continually say, ‘Re- 
strain yourself.’ ’’ So Vass rebelled, although not in the 
conventional way. ‘Меп I was sixteen, I had a dream 
right out of a Gidget movie: I dreamed of having a shag carpet 
in my room, a pink Princess phone, and my feet up on the wall.”” 

Walk into the spacious 1,900-square-foot loft Vass shares today 
with her brother Richard Mauro, her bichon frise Sassafrass, and 
Himalayan cat Saki, and you catch glimpses of one little girl’s com- 
fort revenge, matured, distilled, and fermented to an adult under- 
standing of and appreciation for elegant furnishings and materials. 

Needlepoint pillows, fringed lampshades, sumptuously pat- 
terned shawls, small porcelain boxes, and ivory netsukes inhabit 
but don’t overwhelm the loft, which is divided into three distinctly 
cozy areas: there’s a dining room with an English pine extension ta- 
ble and a hutch she and Richard painted with roses and bows, and 
a long living room sectioned into two spaces, each bordered by 
richly cushioned couches. 

Vass’s eclectic taste reflects her liberal outlook on life. A radical 
in the sixties, she was once fired from an anchorwoman’s position 
on a Washington radio talk show for being politically dangerous. 
Today she’s outspoken as the director of a public relations firm that 
represents her mother and a host of other blue-chip names, includ- 
ing bandleader Peter Duchin. 

One thing Vass grew accustomed to in childhood which remains 
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Publicist Sara Vass, 
left, pedals everywhere, 
including to black-tie 
affairs. Below left: 

Her dresser display 

of rosy Victoriana. 


Vass and her brother 
Richard Mauro painted 
the late 19th century 
hutch, right, that 
holds her collection 

of pitchers. 


with her today: lofty space. Five years ago, when she and her broth- 
er took over the entire fifth floor of an industrial building, they im- 
mediately installed two rear bedrooms—hers a rose-patterned 
chintz haven complete with brass bed stacked high with antique 
linen pillows, his a more somber retreat in which dark paisley pre- 
dominates. With a few modifications—sanding and varnishing 
the wood floor and installing ceiling-high bookshelves and a kitch- 
en—they let the space stand on its own and concentrated instead 
on filling it with country-style comforts. She painted over the red- 
brick fireplace herself. ‘‘I stood up in my underwear all night, 
used a fat paintbrush, and smushed it on.”” The result: the slight- 
ly mottled look of genteel neglect. 

Other evidence of a more brooding underside to Vass’s decidedly 
sugary decorating persona appears in the tapestry above the fire- 
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Effort and Reward. 


Reflections on cracker eating 


and the elfin work ethic. 
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Veda one thing you can say 
for sure about elves. They're 
hard workers. Anyone who 
thinks cracker making is 
all fun and games has 
never been inside a hollow tr 
Take Keebler® Club? crac 
Each one represents many elf hou 
What appears to be simply a go ; 
buttery - tasting cracker is actually a complex 
composite of at least six light, flaky layers you 
can snap into four slender sections 
of cracker-eating bliss. It may be elfin 
magic to you. But elves know better. 
They’re happy to put in all the 


effort. Your pleasure is an elf's 

reward. So when someone 
remarks, “Gee, Club? is so 
big I have to break it” it hurts. 

After all, the effort 
` required to eat a Club®cracker 
© is miniscule compared to the 
` reward. The light, crispy texture. 
` The delicate, buttery taste. The 
hat it's cholesterol - free. Even a 
ersion for those who prefer it. True, 
you do have to break it. But when you 
consider all the elfin effort that goes 
into making every Keebler*Club*cracker, 
its the least you can do. 
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№ trans- 
forms a room 


more magically than 
fabric! Draped ele- 
gantly over windows, 
swathed simply over 
a favorite chair, sus- 
pended softly from 
the ceiling, fabric 
instantly changes the 
character of every- 
thing it touches. 


Whether your decorat- 
ing style is traditional 
or minimal, subtle or 
lavish, you'll find inspir- 
ation on every page! 
Fabric Magic is a 
sourcebook of ideas for 


windows, bedrooms, furnishings, walls and ceilings. 
Techniques, trade secrets, and sewing tips are 
explained in easy-to-understand language. 
Anybody can do it! Hard cover, 215 pages. 


S ave 35% when you order both 
books! Order Paint Magic, or 
Fabric Magic, at 20% below the 
regular bookstore price. Order both 
books for 35% off the regular price. 


Call TOLL-FREE 1-800-453-9000 


or send check, money order or 
credit card information to: 


Condé Nast Collection, 


Dept. 845016, P.O. Box 10214, 


Des Moines, IA 50336. 
Paint Magic $16.00 
(full price, $19.95) 
Fabric Magic $24.00 
(full price, $29.95) 
Both Books $32.00 
(a $49.90 value!) 


Please add $2.50 per book 
for postage & handling or 
$4.00 for both. 


Residents of NY, CA, CO, IL, MA, MI, IA 


HOME! € 


| ts as easy as abra- 
cadabra! The 


quick-change magic 
of paint. Use it to 
define a doorway, 
texture a wall, stencil 


Discover the simplest 


a floor. Create finishes ways to add texture, 


pattern, color to 
flatpainted walls, 
woodwork, furniture. 


and flourishes that 
transform flat surfaces 
into fantasy! 


Learn the secrets of sponging, 

lacquering, marbling and more. From 

tortoise-shelling to trompe l'oeil, 
glazing to graining. Once practiced 

only by masters of illusion, these 
techniques are revealed in terms 
^ every do-it-yourself decorator 
can understand. 


Paint Magic shows you 
easy and inexpensive 
techniques guar- 


anteed to add a 
magic touch to any 
home. Lavishly 
illustrated, with" 
120 color photo- 
graphs, it's the most 
complete guide to 


the special effects 
of decorative paint 
and finishes. Soft 
cover, 240 pages. 


IN 


A step-by-step guide to 
shade construction, 
cornices, curtain 
headings, and hard- 
ware. Special effects 
you can do! 


please add appropriate sales tax. Please allow up to four weeks for delivery. 


NOTES 


place. A melancholic sojourn through an en- 
chanted forest, it is rich in deep browns and 
greens offset by a yellow butterfly and an am- 
ber squirrel. ‘Тһе longer you look into it, the 
more you see,’’ says Richard. The tapestry 
has a tale of its own: Vass bid the minimum 
$300 for it at a Sotheby”s auction, claimed it 
at that price, and later learned it was made by 
Schumacher for the 1925 Paris Exposition. 
“Tt was like winning the lottery,”” she says. 
When business or social obligation calls, 
Vass brings a rural touch to her city life 
by traveling virtually everywhere on her 


Sara Vass lounges with her loft mate and 
brother Richard Mauro, who is 
merchandising director of their mother's 
company, Joan Vass, USA. 


three-speed fire-red Italian bicycle, which, 
when not in use, stands at ease in a corner 
of the living room, a Chanel handbag in the 
basket and Vuarnet sunglasses dangling 
off the handlebars. ‘‘I’ve gone to Met 
openings on my bike. You can get away 
from parties at any time, and you don’t have 
to wait for a cab.”” Bicycling also gives her 
the edge on window-shoppers: recently, 
while pedaling past a used-furniture shop 
on Ninth Avenue, Vass spotted two men sit- 
ting outside with their feet up on a cocktail 
table. She immediately saw possibilities in the 
elegant 1920s piece and haggled the dealer 
down to $80. It now sits ever so fittingly 
with its hand-painted foil top and fancifully 
carved-wood legs on a pink floral Oriental 
carpet that, Vass admits, she paid much 
more for at Christie’s. 

“T m always looking out for home and 
comfort, and the more overstuffed, the bet- 
ter," she says. ''If things are calm and or- 
dered at home and you know where 
everything is, you can be as insane, frayed, 
and imaginative as you like in your head.”” @ 
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place in time, 
Where design trends play no part, 
for true style is timeless, 


Where comfort, quality and the 
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The Fashionable Quilt 


Esprit CEO Doug Tompkins dresses up 


the company's walls with Amish stitchery 
By Charles Gandee 


hould you happen to find yourself one weekday between nine 
and four thirty on the south side of San Francisco’s Market Street 
with nothing to do for an hour or two, you might consider stopping 
by the corporate headquarters of Esprit, the hip multinational cloth- 
ing concern located at 900 Minnesota. The company doesn't offer 
any special discounts on its festive fashions or sprightly sheets, and 
the employee café is strictly for employees, but for a meager $4 a 
smiling receptionist will sell you a 40-page color catalogue com- 
plete with a floor plan and send you off on a tour of the 180 quilts 
deployed throughout Esprit’s multilevel office and design studio. 
Provided you telephone ahead and bring along at least 24 friends, 
you will even get a special tour with running commentary by Julie 
Silber, Esprit’s in-house quilt curator. 
Doug Tompkins and № ES 

his quilt curator 

Julie Silber, right, in 
front of a c. 1920 

Amish Sunshine & 
Shadow quilt at the 
company’s headquarters. 
Below: A c. 1900 wool 
Double Ninepatch quilt, 
also Amish, from 
Esprit's collection. 


Although it’s rare for a billion dollar clothing empire to open its 
corporate doors to the general public, it’s rarer still for such a com- 
pany to have a quilt collection. ‘‘Our interest in quilts really 
emerged quite naturally,’’ explains Doug Tompkins, Esprit’s 46- 
year-old cofounder and CEO. **Fabrics, color, texture, and shape 
are ingredients found in both our products and our quilts.’ 

When Tompkins began his collection two decades ago, he bought 
with an eye toward quilts that simply packed the strongest graphic 
punch. “The less homey, the more painterly, the better,’’ according 
to Silber. As time went by, however, Tompkins has come to focus 
almost exclusively on the virtually minimalist quilts made by the 
Amish between 1870 and 1950. 

Although Amish quilts were produced in twenty states, Tomp- 
kins favors those from Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. They are 
distinguished by their large fields of color, their wholesale rejection 
of printed fabrics, and the relatively few pieces used in their assem- 
bly. Also Lancaster County quilts tend to be symmetrical, square, 
and full size, and their palette tends toward jewel tones. To the 
untrained eye, they border on the austere. On closer inspection, 
however, they turn out to contain elaborate design flourishes in 
the form of intricate quilting stitches—always in a noncontrasting 
thread because, as Silber is quick to note, *'humility is the cor- 
nerstone of the Amish faith. Pride is a sin.’’ Could Doug Tompkins 

& HE be sending corporate America 
a message in a blanket? @ 


2 Visitors are welcome 
to tour Esprit’s 
San Francisco 
headquarters, left, 
where 180 quilts 
| are on display. Top: 

, Ac. 1945 Lancaster 
E! County cotton H quilt. 
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allmilmö 


THE FANTASTIC KITCHEN AND BATH 


Contact the allmilmö Consulting and Service Center for your nearest allmilmö design studio, 
or send $10. for a comprehensive brochure and information package. 


allmilmó corporation Department HG 70 Clinton Road Fairfield, N) 07006 201 227-2502 
Available in Canada 


The next time you're lying in bed watching a little late night TV, try a little 
late night shopping as well? Our Spring Catalog features the latest home furnishings 
from Stanley, Dansk, Laura Ashley, Calphalon and others. To receive your copy for only 
$3, just call 1-800-345-4500 and ask for catalog 411. 
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The Lairds Folly 


A castle on the Isle of Rhum 


is Scotland's most eccentric hotel 


By Charles Maclean 


Little has changed 
at Kinloch Castle, 
above, since it 
was built in 1901 
as Sir George 
Bullough's private 
hunting lodge. 


s the ferryboat Lochmor, hug- 
ging the gaunt coast of Rhum, turned 
at last into the island’s only harbor, a 
pair of cormorants stood up in the wa- 
ter and shook the sea from their wings. 
Seals watching from lichen-covered 
rocks slithered one by one into the calm blue bay 
that mirrored a ragged amphitheater of hills. At 
the head of the loch lowered the squat pink bat- 
tlements of Kinloch СаѕПе— ‘а vision,”” the 
poet John Betjeman commented in his Hebride- 
an journal, ‘‘of Saint Pancras station in the mid- 
dle of the Sinai desert.” 

Lady Monica Bullough, chatelaine of Kinloch, 


above right, in 1909. Left: Stained-glass boughs 
enhance the castle’s baronial effect. 


An Edwardian country house that time abandoned, Kinloch Cas- 
tle was built in 1901 by Sir George Bullough, a Lancashire textile 
baron. As a child, I was taken on an expedition to view this monu- 
ment to English folly, extravagant show, and, it was darkly hinted, 
every other kind of excess. Stories I’d heard, growing up on the west 
coast of Scotland, had fixed Rhum in my imagination as a place of 
exotic, slightly sinister allure: the Forbidden Island it had been 
dubbed by the local press. This was when old Lady Bullough was 
still alive and ran the island as an obsessively private estate. After a 
long stormy crossing, I remember my disappointment on being told 
that permission for our party to come ashore had been refused. 

Last summer I went back to Rhum to satisfy a curiosity kept on 
hold 35 years. Joining the other passengers on the 
deck of Lochmor for a midsea transfer—along 
with the mail, cases of wine, and gasoline—to the 
island tender, I gave my destination as Kinloch 
Castle. This time I'd taken the precaution of re- 
serving a room at what is now Britain's least accessi- 
ble and most eccentric hotel. 

Sir George dreamed up Kinloch as a shooting 
lodge to crown the 64-square-mile island his fa- 
ther had bought as a sporting estate in 1887. Eager 
to establish himself as laird of Rhum, he was in- 
hibited neither by taste nor expense, shipping in 
red sandstone from Arran and paying his imported 
Lancashire workmen a shilling a day extra—the 
midges on Rhum being particularly fierce—to 
wear kilts on site. The result bears as much resem- 
blance to a Highland castle as a department store. 
But the magnificent absurdity of the undertak- 
ing—Kinloch was to be used only a few weeks a 
year—kindles its own Rhum romance. 

The ornamental gardens, where fountains and 
orchestras once played, where fourteen gardeners 
toiled, where turtles and alligators were kept in 
heated ponds (for Sir George's favorite aprés- 
stalking soup), have long since been reclaimed by 
wilderness. The turtles escaped across the sea to 
Skye, I was told, and established a short-lived col- 
ony there. But inside the house nothing—literally 
nothing—has changed. 

It’s as if the Bulloughs had just gone out for a 
trudge in the rain. In the double-height mullion- 
windowed great hall, thickets of antlers and 
glassy-eyed trophies trim the Jacobean-style pan- 
eling, and the fire blazes merrily. Outsize portraits of Sir George 
and his handsome French wife, Lady Monica Bullough, gaze down 
on the plush furniture and Oriental bric-a-brac brought back from 
around-the-world cruises in their steam yacht, Rhouma. 

On top of the Steinway a gold-monogrammed songbook lies open 
at an annotated page. There are notes scribbled on the telegraph pads 
and the imprint of Sir George’s signature on the morocco-bound 
blotters. His boots still stand in the fireplace in the master bedroom, 
and in the smoking room his game books tell who shot or caught 
what on which hillside or burn and how the weather and gillies be- 
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Whats The Skinny 


MEANWHILE BACK AT THE RANCH. 
We haven't exactly been staring at the sagebrush while the rest of 
the world ran to aerobics class. Leaner breeding, skinnier feeding 
and closer trimming are making things definitely 

okay at the corral. 


MODERATION IN ALL THINGS. 
Beef, chicken or fish, the suggested serving size is 3-ounces, 
cooked. Raw, just think of a quarter pound of lean beef 
per person. Then think teriyaki, fajitas, kabobs, satays.... 


OF CALORIES AND CRAVINGS. | 
A lean, trimmed 3-ounce serving of beef averages just ۰ 
200 calories. Some cuts have even fewer. Just check out 
the “Skinmiest Six" below. 


SKINNY BEEF SALAD. 
Forasalad you wow twish was 
something else, toss in a few 
strips of tender sirloin along 
with the green stuff. PS. Italso 
works with leftovers. 
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“Eiríkur Thor Jc Onsson, 
Vik, Iceland? 
The number is 


01+554912556, Sir” 


Only опе long distance company can help you 
reach virtually anyone, anywhere in the world. 


Your long-lost cousin in | Assistance all over the 
Lima, Peru. Your college | world. And using that serv- 
roommate from Kiruna, | iceisaseasyas dialing “00” 
Sweden. Your neighbors So, no matter who 
who moved to Morioka, | you want to talk to, talk to 
Japan. No matter who you | АТ&Т first. Otherwise, 

are trying to reach, AT&T | you may just be talking 


can help. to yourself. DM. 

Because only AT&T For quality service LIE AlTel 
offers their customers worldwide, simply call — : . 
International Directory |1 800 874-4000 Ext. 117. > The right choice. 


Kinloch's clubland atmosphere is 
softened by Lady Bullough's chintz 
parlor, above. Left: The 

bathrooms are still outfitted with 
mahogany shower cabinets that 
are the last word in Edwardian 
plumbing. Below: Hotel guests 

can sleep in the master bedroom 
where Sir George Bullough's 

boots still stand in the fireplace. 
Trophies trim the Jacobean- 

style paneling in the great hall, 
bottom, 
furnished with 
souvenirs from 
the Bulloughs’ 
world travels, 
such as the 
blackamoor, 


above right. 
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haved a hundred years ago today. 
Itis the completeness of period de- 
tail at Kinloch that fascinates and 
glves pleasure. There is none of that 
embalmed feeling that sabotages 
most “living museums. ”” The chintzes, 
curtains, and bedspreads have begun to 


fade, may even crumble in your hands, yet 
everything is there to be used. After a day 
spent exploring Rhum’s majestic wilds, you 
shower in mahogany cabinets, master- 
pieces of Edwardian plumbing which spray 
needle-sharp jets from every direction with the sudden embrace of a 
watery iron maiden. Then you sink into a velvet saddlebag chair, 
grateful for the single-malt whisky served up in Sir George”s finest 
crystal by a kilted steward. 

Beneath the stairs, the orchestrion, a sophisticated barrel organ 
that wheezes out operatic medleys and forgotten dance tunes, sum- 
mons guests to a dinner worthy of the Prince of Wales, just as it did 
in the Bulloughs” day. For Kinloch is still very much their house. A 
paying intruder, Ihad the uneasy feeling that at any moment our ab- 
sent host and hostess might walk in from the gloaming. 

After the First World War, of course, nothing was quite the same 
again at Kinloch. As the gap-stringed banjos I found gathering 
dust in a closet behind the ballroom bear melancholy witness, the 
endless Edwardian house party was over. Sir George died on a golf 
course in France and, alone, Lady Bullough gradually lost interest 
in coming to Rhum. Locking up the castle and its contents, she 
sold her pleasure island to the Nature Conservancy in 1957 on 
condition that along with the deer and golden eagles it take care of 
Kinloch. All she retained was the Grecian-style mausoleum at Har- 
ris Bay where the Bulloughs now lie in megalithic state, lording it 
still over Rhum’s bleak Atlantic coast. 

If its remoteness accounts for Kinloch’s 
time-stopped state of preservation, turning it 
into a hotel has kept alive the house’s sense of 
fun and enjoyment. There is little danger, 
however, of Kinloch Castle becoming a popu- 
lar get-away-from-it-all destination. The rain 
and midges are a good deterrent, and the is- 
land, a nature reserve of spectacular wildness 
and beauty, remains a distinctly awkward 
place to travel to and from. If the weather 
closes in on Rhum or the neighboring islands 
of Eigg, Muck, and Canna, you may find 
yourself forced to spend an extra day or two in 
schedule-free paradise. 

“Меп God made time, he made plenty of 
it," goes a Hebridean saying that catches the 
spirit of the Western Isles. It’s all the advice 
anyone needs to enjoy them. @ 


Kinloch Castle is open year-round. For reserva- 
tions contact lain and Kathleen MacArthur, Kin- 
loch Castle, Isle of Rhum, Inverness PH 434RR, 
Scotland; 0687-2037. £50/night includes meals. 
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STILLTHE LOWEST 


all king soft packs. By U.S. Gov't testing method. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


©1989 R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


SOFT PACK FILTER: 1 mg. “tar” 01 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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It took man 3 billion years to. 
evolve from the sea. Fróm here, it 
takes just 20 minutes to return. 


However we got here, one thing is certain. Water attracts us. And that's what makes living at Jonathan's Landing 
so attractive. More than 120 acres of water. Much of it salt water connected to the Intracoastal Waterway. Which, in 
turn, leads to the ocean. 

So you can go from your back door to Neptune's backyard in a matter of minutes. Floating all the way. 

On dry land, we've built 54 holes of championship golf. Two courses designed by Tom Fazio, one by Arthur 
Hills. But beware the hazards- slices are attracted to water as well. 

Single-family homesites are priced from $275,000; patio homesites from $140,000. If onathan 
you're interested in a new home or condominium, we've got that, too. 

But mostly, we've got water. Water, water everywhere. And direct access to the sea. It's 
calling. So call us at (407) 746-2561. Or mail the coupon to Jonathan's Landing, Jupiter, FL 33477. JUPITER, FLORIDA 


Name Address City State Zip 
A community development by & ALCOA Properties, Inc. This is not an offering to NY, NJ, or IL residents. Prices subject to change. This is not an offering. Sales can only be made in Palm Beach County. 
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JONATHAN'S LANDING 


Casually sophisticated living is the essence 
of Jonathan's Landing in Jupiter. This 
friendly community is geared to residents 
interested in golf and water-oriented recre- 
ation. Freshwater lagoons, lush landscaping 
and fresh- or salt-water frontage add to the 
beauty and charm of Jonathan's Landing. 
There is no through traffic, and a system of 
promenades gives the series of neighbor- 
hoods a peaceful small-town feeling. Neigh- 
borhood recreation centers, three golf 
courses and nine tennis courts provide 
choices for active residents, and the Gar- 
dens, Palm Beach County's newest and most 
elaborate shopping center, is located only 
five miles away. Jonathan's Landing is skill- 
fully maintained with all amenities and a 
fully manned and computerized 24-hour 


security system. It is the ultimate in the con- 


to $565,000. 


Sea Oaks. A beach club 
with a half-mile of sugary 
sand, 16 tennis courts, a 
new 48-slip marina and 


Uncrowded, unspoiled 
living. This is Sea Oaks. 


An award-winning, 


Ase private commu- 
nity of oceanfront Dune 
Houses, River Homes and 
Lakeside, Tennis and River 
Villas, priced from $136,000 


Advertisement 


venience of planned community living with 


a high quality of life. 


SEA OAKS 


A gentle Gulf Stream breeze tells you you’ve 
reached Sea Oaks at Vero Beach. A luxury 
Sea Oaks 


offers award-winning residential designs 


beach and tennis community, 


from Dune Houses with magnificent ocean 
views to Tennis Cottages with the distinctive 
charm of “old Florida.” 

Surrounded by water, residents have long 
enjoyed fishing for speckled perch, tarpen, 
jack and king mackerel, and the recent addi- 
tion of a state-of-the-art marina will make 
boating yet another of the special pleasures 


of Sea Oaks. 


superb dining, nature trails, 

a pool and fitness center. 
Sunrise over the Atlantic. 
Sunset over the Indian R iver. 


(SEA OAKS’) 


8850 x North А1А 
Vero Beach, Florida 32963 (407) 231-5656 
Toll Free (800) 223-6227 


By Glenfed Properties, a subsidiary of $25-billion-strong Glenfed Development Corporation. We offer favorable financing including 
fixed and variable rate mortgages and no closing costs. This advertisement is not an offering to residents of New York or New Jersey. 
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WILLIAMS ISLAND 


The 7000 Building, known as “Ultra,” is the 
newest venture at Williams Island in North 
Miami Beach. This super-luxury 27-story 
condominium represents the height of inno- 
vative design for affluent residents. Multiple 
terraces, accommodations for private help, 
computer-controlled systems for lighting and 
temperature levels, plus thermostatically 
controlled wine and fur closets are only a few 
of the luxurious appointments at “Ultra.” 
Kitchens are equipped with every modern 
convenience, a vault and safety closet are 
located in each residence and a special 
tradesman entrance enhances the security of 
each apartment. A lounge for chauffeurs and 
special garage services are available to resi- 
dents. Special building services include af- 
ternoon tea, evening cocktails, evening 
dinner service, building switchboard and ex- 
ecutive business suite. A private gatehouse, 
valet service, doorman and concierge com- 


plete “Ultra's” high level of luxury living. 


PALM BEACH POLO 
AND COUNTRY CLUB 


Each year the finest polo players in the world 
gather to compete at what is considered the 
international headquarters for the sport— 
the Palm Beach Polo and Country Club. 
Meanwhile, golfers tee off on three challeng- 
ing championship courses, and tennis 
players may choose from among clay, grass 
and hard-surfaced courts. Completing this 
perfect picture of a world-class sporting fa- 
cility is the 125-acre Equestrian Club, home 
of the prestigious Winter Equestrian 
Festival. 

Recognized as one of south Florida's most 
complete communities, Palm Beach Polo 
offers a diverse selection of architectural 
styles, from single-family homes to grand 
estate residences. The newest addition to 
Palm Beach Polo is the courtyard home, sur- 


rounding a tropically landscaped pool. This 


97 Units. 
From 5,100 square feet. 
$1,100,000 and up. 


The 7000 at Williams Island. 


Shown by appointment only. 


Telephone (305) 935-5555 
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The Elorida Riviera 
7000 Island Boulevard, North Miami, Florida 33160 


ORAL REPRESENTATIONS CANNOT BE RELIED UPON AS CORRECTLY STATING REPRESENTATIONS OF THE DEVELOPER. FOR 
CORRECT REPRESENTATIONS, MAKE REFERENCE TO THE DOCUMENTS REQUIRED BY SECTION 718.503, FLORIDA STATUTES, 
TO BE FURNISHED BY A DEVELOPER TO A BUYER OR LESSEE 
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Jew York-based Trump Group and Muben Realty, a subsidiary of Mutual Benefit Life 
Associates Ltd. All rights reserved. 
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Arvida Invites Yo 
You've Moved To A Pal 


Why settle for any address when you can 
now have the address? Palm Beach Polo and 
Country Club. 

For as little as $200,000. 

Everything you've ever wanted is here. A wide 
choice of superb townhomes, villas, patio homes, 
single-family homes and one-of-a-kind estates 
—built by some of South Florida's finest inde- 
pendent builders. 

And a full complement of exciting amenities: 
45 holes of championship golf, 24 tennis courts, 
three clubhouses, the new Equestrian Club, croquet, 
polo, and much more. 

All within minutes of excellent schools, shop- 
ping and entertainment. Which means Palm Beach 
Polo is equally perfect for your primary residence 
or your vacation home. 

Why wait? 

If you thought you could never afford to live 
at Palm Beach Polo, think again. Call our Sales 
Center at (407) 798-7110 or 1-800-432-3374 now. 
Or faster yet, come visit and choose one of the 
luxurious homes Arvida is offering today. 

Then tell the world you've moved to a Palm 
Beach Polo address. 

But no need to tell how little it cost you. 
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Eve You've 
EverWanted. 


© 1989 Arvida Realty Lid Licensed Real Estate Broker. Offering not available in states where prohibited by ви Artfully finessing the issue of affordability, Palm Beach Pok 


1 To Tell The World 


n Beach Polo Address. 


mes are priced from the low $200's. 


Follow this map. 
From 1-95, exit 
Forest Hill Boule- 
vard, drive west to 
our main entrance. 
From the Florida 
Turnpike, exit Lake 
Worth Road, drive 
west to US-441, go 
north to Forest Hill 
Boulevard and turn 
left to Palm Beach 
Polo and Country 


OKEECHOBEE BLVD. к 
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PALM BEACH 
POLO 
SALES CENTER | LAKE WORTHRD. 
0 
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bas d 
Palm Beach Polo 
AND COUNTRY CLUB 


An Arvida/Landmark Community 


13198 Forest Hill Boulevard 
West Palm Beach, Florida 33414 


THE FLEET IS IN. 


Single Family Homes 


Tower Residences er 
Atrium Apartments = 
Townhome Residences = 
FROM THE LOW $1005 TO = 
JUST OVER $1 MILLION. سا‎ 
Your ship has come in. At The en ee کک‎ | s == 


Waterways. With Island Way, 85 
exclusive single-family waterfront 
homes of rare beauty and quality 
offering a maintained environment 2 
and superb single-family living. 

The Tower Residences of 
Harborside present breathtaking 
water views from entertainment- 
sized private terraces. And lavish 
interiors for great living and 
entertaining. 

The sophisticated Atrium 
Apartments of Spinnaker Bay 
are approached by glass eleva- 
tors that rise midst landscaped 
atriums to breeze ways and 
private apartment entrances. 

In the Townhomes of 
Marina Cove sliding glass opens 
onto huge patios and balconies. 
Luxuries include lavish interiors 
with vaulted ceilings, courtyard 
entrances and garages. 

The Waterways is 


gle-Family Homes. 


£ 
ü 


surrounded by stunning blue- ه724 د‎ We wa 
water views of the Intracoastal SHE NW 7 


and the Atlantic beyond, with 
a deep water yacht harbor right 
at your doorstep. A $5-million 
Scandinavian Spa. Your com- 
munity's own waterfront 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 


TURNDERRY ISLE 
COUNTRY CLUB 


COUNTRY CLUB A 


shopping village with a fine Sail in today to The excess of $1 billion, and over Turn north to the first light 


selection of dockside Waterways, where quality value, 16000 homes built throughout (207 St.) and The Waterways 
restaurants. and dedication to excellence the United States and Canada, entrance. (305) 935-3271. 
And it's all in the famed are brought to you by Coscan Coscan is a name that has Outside Florida call toll-free: 
Aventura/Turnberry area, Development, Ltd., through its earned your confidence. 1-800-626-1072.Open 10 to 6 
incomparable in prestige and wholly owned subsidiary, Coscan Take 1-95 to Ives Dairy Road daily, and by appointment. 
convenience. Waterways, Inc. With assets in апа go east to Biscayne Blvd. Prices subject to change without notice. 


a WATERWAYS 


innovative design, the créme de la créme of 
luxury living, includes a separate and fully 


equipped guesthouse. 


WATERWAYS 


Luxury living amid lush, tropical landscap- 
ing is the hallmark of Waterways, located in 
Aventura. A series of neighborhoods pro- 
vides residents with a variety of Florida life- 
style options. From single-family homes and 
town houses to luxury high-rise condomin- 
iums, Waterways represents the optimum in 
community living. Dramatic architectural 
design, spacious living and beautiful garden 
views characterize the luxurious homes of 
the neighborhood, Island Way. Oversized 
kitchens, private pools, sundecks and mas- 
ter-bathroom spa facilities add to the first- 


class features of these residences. 


THE BEST OF FLORIDA 


To order brochures and information 
about the real estate properties fea- 
tured in this section, complete the 
coupon below by circling the corre- 
sponding number and send to: HG 
magazine, P.O. Box 1608, Riverton, 
NJ 08077-9908. 


Jonathan's Landing 

Martinique П 

Palm Beach Polo and Country Club 
Sea Oaks 

The Waterways 

Williams Island 

. Woodfield Country Club 
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Please send me the brochures circled. 
Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


This offer expires March 1, 1990. 
Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
Offer is available only in the U.S. and 
its territories. 
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Waterways offers the best in outdoor living, 
masterful design and the romance of south- 


ern Florida. 


WOODFIELD 
COUNTRY 
CLUB 


Country club living takes on a new dimen- 
sion at Woodfield Country Club in Boca 
Raton. Twelve very different neighborhoods 
have been designed around a large open 
playing field, central lake and seven-acre 
nature preserve in this socially active, low 
density community. Golf, a tennis center, 
racquet sports clubhouse, and swim and fit- 
ness club give residents a variety of options. 
This plush private community has been cre- 
ated for relaxation and establishing friend- 


ships with other residents who have chosen 


L o R l D A 


Woodfield for its 


feeling. 


warm neighborhood 


MARTINIQUE 11 


Stunning panoramic views of ocean and 
beach. A leisurely lunch at Le Club. A good 
book, a game of tennis and perhaps a sooth- 
ing sauna. This is the good life — the life at 
Martinique II on Singer Island. 

Martinique II offers three different home 
styles, each a study in spaciousness. Glass- 
enclosed breakfast rooms, oversize walk-in 
closets and his and her bathrooms character- 
ize Apartment Homes in the Twin Towers. 
Wraparound balconies open out from both 
the master suites and the living-dining areas 
of the low-rise Ocean Houses. And the two- 
story, three-bedroom Ocean Villas are fitted 


with four and a half luxurious bathrooms. 


THERE'S ONLY ONE THING HERE THAT WILL 
EVER BE UNDER PAR. 


From courtyard 
homes to private estates, 
eve с а at Wood- 
Fs fea Club is built 
to the same uncompromis- 
ing standard. And every 
one is part of an active 
country club community 
that boasts one of the low- 
est residential densities in 
South Florida. 

To learn more 
about this distinctive new 
Boca Raton community, 


call us at 407-994-4868. 
Or toll-free at 1-800- 
735-4868. 

And improve your 
standard of See Not to 


mention your go f score. 


Woodfield Country Club 


Barbar Realty, Inc. * Licensed Real Estate Brokers * Sales office: 3000 Club Place, Boca Raton, FL 33490 * Equal Housing О;‏ په 
СКОР * Broker Participation Invited ٥ Not an offer to residents of NY, NJ, or other states requiring prior registration ٥ ©1080, The Ва‏ 
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Martinique || offers discriminating 
buyers the best of everything: location, 
services, amenities, and also the luxury 
of choice. 

Because you can own a fully furnished 
or unfurnished Tower residence, Ocean 
House residence or Ocean Villa residence 
at elegant Martinique ll and enjoy every- 
thing the last brand-new condominium 
on beautiful Singer Island has to offer. 

But you've got to act quickly. Martinique 
|| is already over 50% sold-out. So come 
see our magnificent models today and 
make the smart choice. Move up to 
Martinique Il. 


We're open 10 to 5 daily, 4100 North 
Ocean Drive, Singer Island, Palm Beach 
County, Florida 33404. Take 1-95 to PGA 
Boulevard or Florida Turnpike to Palm 
Beach Gardens exit 109 (PGA Blvd.) 
then head east past U.S. 1 into N. Ocean 
Drive, follow south to Martinique II. 
Telephone (407) 845-2003, or toll-free 
1-800-845-2003. From $205,000 to over 
$375,000. Prices subject to change 
without notice. 


Oral representations cannot be relied upon as correctly stating 
representations of the developer. For correct representations, 
make reference to this brochure and to the documents required 
by Section 718.503 Florida Statutes to be furnished by a devel- 
oper to a buyer or lessee. This advertisement is not an offering to 
New Jersey residents or where prohibited by law. 
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MARTINIQUE Il 


Above the Sea, 
Beyond The Crowds, 
A World Apart 


> 


Cie 


souffle with 
hot chocolate 
sauce and 
sweetened 
whipped 
cream 
served at 

a stylish 
plantation 
inn 


ONLY 


To sample this delectable soufflé, you 
can dine in the spacious flower-scented 
rooms of a pillared plantation in Chatham 
County, North Carolina. 

Or, you can read GOURMET—and 
recreate this exquisitely rich dessert in 
your kitchen. 

In every bounteous issue, you'll be 
swept away to enjoy the very finest in 
cooking, dining, travel, and all the com- 
ponents of a graceful life-style—ranging 


аф 
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IS GOURMET 


from breakfast in Bangkok, to a recipe 
for James Beard's special couscous 
stuffing, to tips on shopping for leather 
goods in Florence. 

GOURMET celebrates your quest for 
good living—and provides you with the 
inspiration and guidance to enjoy your- 
self fully. 

And now, thanks to this extraordinary 
offer, you can get a year of GOURMET, 
delivered to your home for just $12. A 
saving of 60% off the $30 single-copy 
cost. (Basic subscription rate is $18.) 

Why not take advantage of it with 
the accompanying postage-paid card. 

(If card is missing, write to: GOURMET, 
P.O. Box 51422, Boulder, Colorado 80322.) 
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THE CRYSTALS OF LENOX 


An important collection of fine lead crystal handcrafted in the tradition of Lenox. 


LENOX CHINA AND CRYSTAL. SEND $1.00 FOR COLOR BROCHURE TO LENOX. LAWRENCEVILLE. N]. 08648 « 1-800-635-3669. O LENOX 1989. 
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Closet Encounters 


One pack rat tells how cleaning 
house liberates more than just space 
By Jane O'Reilly 


few years ago, when I was still young enough to consider such 
questions entirely hypothetical, I asked one of my dearest friends 
how she would pass the time if she discovered she had only six 
months to live. 

The question was meant to be revealing, to force the respondent 
to pare down to first priorities, to clear away extraneous compul- 
sions. But my friend seemed to take the prompt all too literally. 1 
would go on a diet and tidy my apartment,’ she answered. 

**Good grief, what for?”” I asked. 


CHESLEY McLAREN 
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“Well, really, Jane,” she said scornfully, ‘Моша you want to 
die fat? And messy?" 

“‘T couldn't care less at that point," I retorted. ‘‘I would take my 
son and go around the world.’ 

We stared at each other, appalled, our deep differences unrecov- 
erably exposed. She was a person who would spend her last months 
doing all the things she had never wanted to do. I was a person who 
would spend my time doing all the things I had always wanted to do. 

It has since occurred to me that if such a need for final planning 
ever arose, it would, alas, be necessary for me to clean my closets 
before I set off around the world. I could not, in all good conscience, 
leave such chaos and accumulation for anyone else to face. This un- 
welcome thought came to me when I found in the back of a drawer a 
small box containing a folder of matches from the Candlelight 
House in St. Louis. Written inside in pencil was: ‘‘First date with 
Joe, February, 1952. How sweet. The Candlelight House is now a 
beauty parlor, Joe is grandfather to some other woman's grandchil- 
dren, and the blue sprigged dress I wore has long since been reduced 
to dust. A quick hot flood of memory swept through me, and I start- 
ed to put the matches back in the drawer. ‘‘Why?’’ I asked myself. 
“Is this a memory worth keeping forever?”” I had a vision of my son 
beside an enormous bonfire, burning everything because he was un- 
able to decide what was important enough to keep. How would he 
know what might be important if I couldn't decide myself? And if I 
couldn't decide, maybe, in fact, none of it was important. 

We are not talking about folio manuscripts or lost concertos here. 
We are not even talking about baby pictures and silver teething 

rings. Nor is the topic tidiness, that state of being co- | 
22: zily midrange between gleaming and condemned. 

We are talking about accumulation. 

We are talking, for example, about a yellow and white striped 
sweatshirt with a hood that I bought for my first honeymoon, never 
wore then, and never wore for the next thirty years while it lived in 
my day-at-the-beach drawer. The honeymoon was important, 
but the sweatshirt probably is not. On the other hand, the sweat- 
shirt lasted ten times longer than the marriage. If I throw it out, 
will I finally be letting go of failure? Or will I be saying good-bye to 
a young girl who wanted to be happy ever after on the Truro sand 
dunes? Or both? It's not so simple, is it? The problem is: if I throw 
it out, who will I be? 

We are not talking about things but about identity. Гат my stuff. 
This is who I am: a brown carton of my college notebooks, my great- 
grandfather's four-volume set of The Cabinet of Irish Literature 
published in 1893, my son’s honor roll certificates from the second 
grade forward, 317 World War II-vintage computer boards. 

How awful. How weird. It gets worse. Every closet, drawer, 
shelf, and cubbyhole is а midden, a time capsule of who I was, who I 
hoped to be, who I thought I should be. I don’t understand how this 
stuff accumulated. I live in an apartment—no basement and no at- 
tic. Once a year I scrupulously throw things out. I seem to have giv- 
en away the typewriter I used to write my first book and kept the 
shards of the Tiffany lampshade the movers stepped on fifteen years 
ago. It might be useful to reflect on the meaning of such choices, but 
frankly I would rather get on with life. 

At one point in what turned out to be a year of self-inspection, I 
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rented a small place at the beach for a month. 
It had turquoise floors, white walls, one bed, 
one chair, one cooking pot, and no curtains. 1 
felt reborn. From my suitcase I took out three 
Kandinsky postcards and pinned them up, 
threw a beach pareu over the bed, and made 
curtains out of crumpled tissue paper. Every 
single day I spent there was flawless, work 
and play perfectly balanced, meditation and 
action in finely tuned flow. ‘‘Why don’t I 
feel like this at home?’’ I wondered, sitting 
peacefully in the one chair and reading. 

The book I was reading happened to be Pu- 


Save two ways on our most 


rity and Danger: An Analysis of Concepts of 
Pollution and Taboo by anthropologist Mary 
Douglas. In her introduction she writes that 


‘separating, tidying, and purifying, in both 


primitive and modern societies, ‘‘is a cre- 
ative movement, an attempt to relate form to 
function, to make unity of experience.”” 
Clearing out is a search for structure. The 
reason I do not feel as free and happy and real 
at home is that my structure, such as it is, has 
been buried under the environmental and 
spiritual equivalent of cholesterol. 

To make unity of my experience, a ritual is 


NOW ONLY 
5 
8,323** 
Reg. Price 59,792 
YOU SAVE 
$1,469 


popular solariums and patio rooms: 


1. We’ve rolled back the prices to 1989. 
2. Plus-take up to 15% off last year's low prices. 


e Solariums-Choose BRING THIS AD TO A 
i PARTICIPATING LOCATION TO 
ча. к еван RECEIVE YOUR BIG SAVINGS! 
+ ч Over 270 independently owned 7 $ 
curved or straight. and operated franchised WINDOWS DOORS “SRYUGHTS 
locations worldwide. Outdoor Living...Indoors " 


e Patio Rooms- Choose 
from 3 designs, insulated 
solid roof or glass, built 


For FREE BROCHURE and nearest location, 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-FOUR SEASONS з 368-7732) or write: 


on r k. 
your dec | FOUR SEASONS SOLAR PRODUCTS CORP. 
° i m 5005 Veterans Memorial Highway, Dept. F1 
сөйг r | Holbrook, NY 11741 
ass- Sep» Summer | EYES! Send mea “Guide to Beautiful Living Space” 
heat out, winter heat in. | (rve enclosed $5. 
* New Products- مدا‎ 
Wood clad windows, | Address 
doors, skylights. - | City, state, Zip 
Phone 


©1990 Four Seasons Solar Products Corp. 
Heat Mirror is a trademark of 
Southwall Technologies Inc. 
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*Sale ends January 31, 1990. See participating locations for details 


г "The Complete Book of Solariums” and v 


| “Before and After Idea Book" 


**Sale price includes ( 1 ) gable end, 
(2) 16” awning windows, Heat Mirror " -44 Roof and thermal aluminum patio door ( 60"). 


necessary, some personal version of a kosher 
kitchen or a menstrual hut. Even the thought 
of purging my closets leaves me feeling so 
bereft that I cannot do it without consciously 
acknowledging my fear. I found a way to cer- 
emonialize my confrontation with stored 
ghosts in another book. Clutter’ s Last Stand, 
by a professional housecleaner named Don 
Aslett, is written in a vocabulary I can grasp. 
Clutter chokes our spirits, says Aslett, blocks 
renewal, self-mastery, and serenity. Every- 
thing must go, from the four dozen plastic 
takeout food containers under the sink to un- 
rewarding friendships. If the idea of breaking 
such emotional ties is too overwhelming, he 
suggests taking a picture of the object before 
throwing it out. 

A great idea! Condense the memories. I 
will ritually write down what I am folding 
into the thrift shop bag, and as I write, I will 
pause and think about what it means to me. 

My son's blue grade school blazer. In the 
pocket is a ticket stub from the Volksoper in 
Vienna. We had hot chocolate mit Schlag in 
our hotel room afterwards. Proof that he had 
an acceptably happy childhood. Proof that I 
loved being his mother. 

The flowered Laura Ashley dress I wore 
the day I reported on the failure of the Equal 
Rights Amendment to be passed. Proof that I 
tried my best. Proof that I am not considered 
equal under the Constitution. 

Two men's polo shirts. Proof that I once 
loved everything about a man, the way he 
looked and smelled and dressed. Proof that 
once we spent lovely weekends together, and 
it went wrong. 

Four yards of purple gingham, saved in 
case I ever had a country house. Proof that I 
always wanted the country house I now have. 
Proof that I am no longer someone who 
would consider purple gingham. 

There. That is a start. Off it goes. Memo- 
ry, possibility, and nostalgia reduced to one 
page of notes, an orderly record of the past. It 
would have been simpler to prove my own 
existence to myself if Ihad kept a diary. But I 
can do that now if I want to. I can do a lot of 
things in this new space. Throwing out seems 
to be not a final, but a first, act. As soon as I 
finish, I am going to go around the world. 
Now I know what has been holding me up. 
As the ancient Chinese saying goes: ““Now 
that my house has burned down, I have a bet- 
ter view of the rising moon.”” @ 
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house for dreaming’’ is Edmund 
White’s description of the exotic dacha on Yves Saint Laurent’s estate in Normandy. Inspired 
by traditional Russian country retreats, the Orientalist fantasy orchestrated by decorator 
Jacques Grange is not everyone’s idea of escape. An all-American fishing camp is the ref- 
uge chosen by cosmetics magnates Leonard and Evelyn Lauder. In 
place of Saint Laurent’s embroidered velvets, stained glass, and 
samovar, there are simple cotton plaids, comfortable sofas, and a 
collection of twig chairs. One should not conclude, though, that if 
dreams there be at the Lauders’, they are only of reeling in fish: 
there is luxe, calme, and volupté in every corner of this finely culti- 
vated and burnished-wood compound decorated by Thad Hayes. 
The renowned English stage designer Oliver Messel was the 
original inspiration, architect, and decorator for the garden pavil- 
ion on Barbados Nicholas Haslam has restored for an English 
couple. Here the fantasy is of the marine sort—one might easily 
imagine Neptune emerging from one of the dining room's shell- 
encrusted niches—but with the glamour of a Messel stage set. 
No one can accuse the landgrave of Hesse’s Fasanerie Castle in 
Germany or the duke of Segorbe’s Pazo de Oca garden in Spain 
of being steeped in the mundane. Then, too, Lynn von Kers- 
ting’s Hollywood Hills house is hardly earthbound, filled as it is 
with the spirit of its previous owner, legendary filmmaker George Cukor, and informed by 
Lynn’s sophisticated sense of style. Houses are for dreaming—but also food for thought 
as Fran Lebowitz takes a clearheaded look this month at decorating and finds trends she’d 


love to leave behind with the 1980s. 


Nicholas Haslam placed sea- 
shells on the edges of a niche to 
create a tropical Rococo 

effect in a Caribbean house. 
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Editor in Chief 
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his is the saga of two people—Lynn 

von Kersting and Richard Irving— 

a legend, and a house. Legend and 

house are inseparable. They, along 
with Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair- 
banks’s Pickfair and Marion Davies’s San- 
ta Monica beach house, helped make the 
ongoing mythic happy-time public private 
high life of Hollywood’s golden twenties, 
thirties, forties, and fifties. The house, se- 
cret and luxuriously modest, sits high 
above Sunset Boulevard in Los Angeles on 
a rocky shelf adroitly carved and terraced 
out of a protective hillside. William 
Haines, erstwhile young smart alecky 
screen star become masterly arbiter of Hol- 
lywood taste and interior decoration, con- 
trived this delicious nest, finally 
completing it in 1937 for masterly film di- 
rector George Cukor—Dinner at Eight, 
Little Women, Camille, The Women, A 
Star Is Born (Judy Garland's), My Fair 
Lady, even Marilyn Monroe's unfinished 
Something's Got to Give. Haines told 
Vogue readers in November 1941, 6 
house was born a simple California bunga- 
low that grew with George Cukor's career 
and bank account. . .it has developed into 
one of the most unusual houses in the mov- 
ie community. The architecture is modern 
with just the right flavour of Regency.’ 
Thirties Regency, a style rampantly fash- 
ionable at the time. Edith Sitwell wrote of 
the Cukor nest, ‘‘His house, one of the 
most beautiful in Holly wood, is full of gai- 
ety, charm, and originality. It is quite un- 
like any other house I 77 


Venetian red walls and a Ushak carpet in 
the living room, right, create a backdrop 
for exotic finds such as the Dutch painted- 
leather chinoiserie screen beside a Chinese 
lacquer chest. The |8th-century daybed by 
the fireplace is Italian, as are the painted 
and silver-leaf armchairs that flank a 
mother-of-pearl inlaid tea table near the 
bay window. Below: The house retains 
much of its original 1930s Regency detail. 


“It’s so comfortable now, like some 
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watercolor portrait of Claire by 
Cecil Beaton is above the 19th- 
century japanned highboy. Othe 
painted pieces include а miniatl 
Kashmiri summer palace, а@ 

century Italian daybed, and a 

Moroccan-style octagonal table. 


——— 


———— унин, дене ——s — — — 


A Victorian samovar on 
the Irish sideboard in the 
kitchen, above, echoes 
the blues of wall-hung 
Staffordshire plates. Rush 
chairs are pulled up to an 
English farm table. Right: 
Orientalist prints behind a 
Regency table in the 
entrance hall. An English 
officer’s hat is displayed 
on a French stool made 
for stage scenery. Far 
right: The dining room 
table is set with English 
Imari and Derbyshire 
plates, Venetian glasses, 
and |9th-century Russian 
sapphire candelabras. 
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It teemed, especially on Sundays, for 
that was Cukor’s day to lunch Barrymores, 
Ina Claire, Spencer Tracy and Katha- 
rine Hepburn (Cukor had launched her 
movie career), Cary Grant, Garbo, Vivi- 
en Leigh, Claudette Colbert, Somerset 
Maugham (he worked on his filmscript 
of The Razor's Edge at Cukor’s pool- 
side), No&l Coward, Aldous Huxley, and 
Christopher Isherwood. They all came 
to Hollywood, and if they were among 
the elect or Cukor sensed future election, 
they all came to Cukor’s Sundays. Kate 
Hepburn stayed for years. She occupied 
a cottage in this paradise and swam her 
laps daily in the unheated pool. During a 
gala for Lady Mendl, Tallulah Bankhead 
tore her clothes off beside that pool. Cu- 
kor was not amused. In his last years, the 
young Lily Tomlin came: *'I hardly said a 
word, I was so awed.”” George lived fab- 
ulously in his legendary house for 48 years, 
that is until he died, and then—but I will 
tell you about that later. 


ynn von Kersting is a presence. 
She is a vividly dark, marvelously 
disciplined theatrical woman. Lee 
Strasberg was her Actor’s Studio 
guru, and Anna, his widow, is one of her 
closest friends. When I first met Lynn, 
she told me, “‘I want to play Lady Mac- 
beth.” She did. Southwestern by birth (Ar- 
izona), she seems mysteriously European, 
Continental. When she met Richard Irv- 
ing, a local Los Angeles man, he was 
quietly, determinedly baking and concoct- 
ing his way to culinary fame with his L.A. 
Desserts. Lynn and Richard became a 
couple. And that is how the now interna- 
tionally famed restaurants the Ivy (Los 
Angeles) and the Ivy at the Shore (Santa 
Monica) were born. There is also Indigo 
Seas, a splendiferous memorabilia shop 
adjacent to the Ivy, and an interior deco- 
ration firm, von Kersting/Smith—both 
shop and firm in partnership with decorator 
Michael Smith. 
Lynn and Richard wanted a house. It 


A piano serves as a buffet 
in the dining room. The 
|9th-century Italian daybed 
arrayed with cushions in 
antique fabrics came from 
the estate of opera diva 
Ganna Walska. Indian 
miniatures are grouped 
beside a Rococo mirror. 


“Qur bedroom has 


all the romance of 
a bedroom from Camille.” 
Act 2, of course 


had to be that exception to the current Hol- 
lywood rule: if it’s ““old,”” tear it down, 
build it new. They wanted it old, even leg- 
endary. They belong to a young new breed 
of Angelenos who respect the domestic ar- 
chitectural achievements of the communi- 
ty’s past. So Lynn and Richard’s house 
ideally had to have, inherently, some of 
that old Hollywood glamour. Ithad to have 
room for a family: possibly grandparents 
and Lynn’s mother, Patou; possibly a baby 
(this is India); a big lolloping dog (this is 
sheepdog Macbeth); helpers; ample gar- 
den areas (Patou, a sorceress gardener, 
is responsible for the floral glory of the 
Ivy). Richard craved growing grounds for 
herbs, vegetables, even lime trees—all 
produce to be Ivy-bound—and a capacious 
kitchen for his special artistry. Lynn de- 
sired a haven in which she could exercise 
her passion for beautiful, evocative, even 
dramatic things, colors, textures, where 
she could create an allusive atmosphere in 
which Richard would be comfortable. 

So one glittering day Lynn and Richard 
were led through an almost imperceptible 
door in an enormously high wall. They 
climbed steps onto a terrace, and there was 
Sleeping Beauty. She had waited some 
four years, midst her gardens going jungle 
wild, her pool deep in fallen leaves—a 
golden green thought in a golden green 
shade. Lynn and Richard took one look, 
fell in love with Sleeping Beauty, and 
kissed her passionately into life. It was one 
of those pre-Hays Office, post-Hays Of- 
fice Hollywood movie kisses. It lasted 
some two years. 

For when Lynn and Richard finally went 
to workon (Text continued on page 146) 


Walls and ceiling in the master bedroom 
are papered in a toile pattern, and 

the bedhangings are a |9th-century French 
print. A silk slipcovered sofa and a 
Regency chair face a Chinese table inlaid 
with semiprecious stones. Chinese 

reverse paintings on glass are clustered 
near an Anglo-Indian chest of drawers. 
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shion designer Thomas Maier reveals the classic modern style that makes him a 


leading light at Hermes. By Charles Gandee Photograpbs by Thibault Jeanson 


* The many faces of Thoma Maier are 
proudly exhibited in his Riv@ Gauche 
apartment. Left: In the study, where 
the young fashion designer sketches 
his various womenswear collections, 

a tubular steel Le Corbusier sofa 
confronts an exotic horned table and 
two shaggy Royere chairs, one with 
an altogether American needlepoint 
pillow. “It’s a private joke,” explains 
Maier of his Ludwig Il of Bavaria 6 
in a portrait by his friend Arnold 

van Geuns. Details see Resources. 


“When I moved in I didn’t know what I wanted this place to look like, 


so I just kept buying things and this is what it became” 


The spoils of Maier's ongoing assault on 
the antiques shops and flea markets of 
Paris range from a Sezession chandelier 
and chairs by Dupré-Lafon in the dining 
room, above, to a hobnail Eiffel Tower 


and four |9th-century African busts 
in the faux paneled entry gallery, right. 


Ithough English is not his first lan- 

guage, Thomas Maier had no trou- 

ble articulating his complete lack 

of interest when I invited him to 
join me for dinner at Maison Blanche, Par- 
is's culinary hot spot of the moment. ‘Тоо 
trendy,’ said the German-born fashion de- 
signer in a voice reminiscent of Helmut 
Berger's. ‘І won't go there.’ 

At first I thought it was a bit haughty, if 
not downright rude, of Maier to turn up his 
nose at my invitation. But then, after din- 
ner at a chic little restaurant of his choice, I 
realized that's just the way he is: strong- 
willed, opinionated, and not shy about 
expressing his personal preferences. The 
latter point was made abundantly clear when 
my discerning dinner companion rolled his 
eyes at some innocent but overdressed vic- 
tim of haute couture—who was unlucky 


enough to be seated nearby—and muttered 
the damning verdict: **Ooh Іа la.”” 
Maier's very precise code of aesthetics 
has served him well over the years since he 
left the Black Forest for the City of Light. 
His efforts in the design studios of Guy 
Laroche and George Rech, among others, 
have even earned him the somewhat dubi- 
ous sobriquet ''darling of French debu- 
tantes.’’ More impressively, Maier's 
measured flair for reinterpreting the clas- 
sics recently caught the eye of the powers 
that be at the venerable house of Hermés 
who enlisted the 32-year-old designer to 
help reshape its womenswear collection. 
Considering the scope of his stake in the 
visual world, it is not surprising that Maier 
chose to go it alone when it came time to 
outfit the Left Bank apartment he bought 
on the top floor of an 1860 building one 
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block from the Luxembourg Gardens. “I 
would never have my apartment done by a 
decorator—ever,”” he declares, which is 
understandable in a man with Maier’s un- 
erring eye. After all, if you can spot a Jean- 
Michel Frank cigarette box at thirty paces 
why enlist the assistance of a guide? 


Ithough Maier brought almost 
nothing to his new rooms—his for- 
mer apartment was a ““pensionlike 
place”” that suited his former life 
as a footloose bon vivant—he felt no par- 
ticular urgency about filling them. ‘‘Why 
is everyone in such a hurry to ‘get it done’? 
It’s better to take your time.’’ Nonetheless, 
Maier’s maxim is ‘‘Big rooms are nice 
when they’re empty, small rooms are nice 
when they're stuffed,’ so it was nothing so 
much as practical when, coincidental with 
his change of address, the young designer 
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surrendered completely to his hopeless ad- 
diction to Paris flea markets. 

At the Marché aux Puces, arguably the 
most amazing flea market in Paris, you can 
buy everything from an ivory-inlaid Ruhl- 
mann desk to a black leather Perfecto mo- 
torcycle jacket. Although it takes radarlike 
instincts to sort through the offerings of the 
compound’s 3,000 sellers, Maier is more 
than up to that daunting task. At 8:00 A.M. 
sharp each Saturday, he hops in his VW 
Rabbit convertible and heads to Saint- 
Ouen. And more often than not, he doesn’t 
return home empty-handed. 

еп I moved in, I didn’t know what I 
wanted this place to look like,’’ he recalls. 
**So I just kept buying things and this is 
what it became.”” What the apartment be- 
came, of course, is more than the sum of 
the owner's acquisitions. It became a re- 
flection of le style Thomas Maier, a de- 


tailed portrait of the designer's highly 
cultivated sensibility. He has assembled a 
personal and idiosyncratic collection of 
furniture and objects that veers between 
the classic and the quirky, that refuses to 
choose between the conventional and the 
exotic. For each Biedermeier chest there's 
a hairy and hoofed tabouret, for each Josef 
Hoffmann side table there's a hobnail rep- 
lica of the Eiffel Tower, for each Bugatti 
chair there's a Brobdingnagian plaster 
toadstool, and for each Le Corbusier 
chaise longue there's a needlepoint pillow 
that reads, *'Toto, I have a feeling we're 
not in Kansas anymore.”” The tack Maier 
chose is not advised for the indecisive or 
the faint of heart. It is a risky school of dec- 
orating best left to the intrepid and the self- 
confident, to those who, like Thomas 
Maier, have not merely taste but style. & 
Editor: Deborah Webster 
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n the foothills of the Rhón mountains 

south of Fulda, West Germany, lies a 

pretty Baroque castle called the Fasan- 

erie, which has belonged for almost 
175 years—since 1928 by way of a non- 
profit foundation—to the Hesses, one of 
Europe’s oldest noble dynasties. In a cor- 
ner of the living quarters is a little boudoir, 
bathed in muted silver and hues of violet, 
which tells part of the rich history of the 
castle and the Hesse family. Sunlight fil- 
tering through the lace curtains catches the 
florid curves of silver objects neatly filling 
a trunk on the floor—perfume bottles, jew- 
el boxes, brushes and combs, bowls and 
candleholders—all made by French silver- 
smiths working in nineteenth-century 


Saint Petersburg. Atop the dressing table 
stand portraits of the grand duchess Olga 
and the czarevich Alexander, the sister and 
brother of the grand duchess Alexandra Ni- 
kolaievna, the doe-eyed beauty for whose 
dowry all these ornate objects were made. 
Although most of her dowry remained in 
her husband”s house, the princess was not 
to follow her belongings to the Fasanerie; 
Alexandra Nikolaievna’s brief romantic 
union with Friedrich Wilhelm of Hesse 
ended abruptly in Saint Petersburg in 1844 
with a case of childbed fever when she was 
nineteen years old. 

Actually, few people have ever lived at 
the Fasanerie for any length of time. In 
spite of its impressive cast-iron stoves and 


Scenic wallpaper in 

the music room, above, 
printed by Dufour 

in 1820, depicts the 
mythical travels of 
Antenor. An Empire 
center table, settee, and 
chairs are placed near 
an English mantelpiece, 
c. 1800, above which 
hangs a self-portrait of 
Augusta of Prussia. Left: 
The entrance pavilion 
designed by Andrea 
Gallasini. Right: A Neo- 
classical gallery displays 
a collection of Greek 
and Roman antiquities. 
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Under the dining room 
ceiling, left, painted by 
Emanuel Wohlhaupter, 
1740-50, a gilt-bronze 

centerpiece made in 
Berlin in 1818 presents 
an array of candelabra 
and epergnes. Above: 
Wall moldings frame 
vast scenes of a heron 
hunt by Johann Heinrich 
Tischbein the Elder, 
1766, in the former 
bedroom of the land- 
grave Friedrich Wilhelm 
of Hesse. Giltwood 
furniture made in 
Kassel, c. 1800, harks 
back to |8th-century 
French court styles. 


Baroque Kachelöfen, the castle, because 
of harsh weather conditions in the Rhön 
and its remote location, seldom served any 
other purpose than that of a summer resi- 
dence, to be used for relaxation and hunt- 
ing a few weeks out ofthe year. 

The original owner, Amand von Buseck 
(1685-1756), prince-abbot and later 
prince-bishop of Fulda, had conceived of 
the Fasanerie as a castle appropriate to his 
rank but not ostentatious, with large rooms 
to entertain fellow dignitaries and a chapel 
for religious rites. By the time the Hesses 
acquired the castle in 1816 as a reward for 
their staunch conservatism during the 
French Revolution, it had been used as a 
field hospital, among other things, and 
subsequently was plundered by Napo- 
leon’s decimated Grande Armee on its re- 
treat from Russia. But the Fasanerie still 
possessed enough charm to enchant Wil- 
helm II, elector of Hesse, who acceded to 
the throne in 1821. He commissioned one 
of Germany’s finest architects, Johann 
Conrad Bromeis, to redesign the interior. 

The vaulted entrance hall, the lofty stair- 
well with its double staircase and busts of 
Roman and Holy Roman emperors, and 
the light-filled rooms that connect the two 


wings remained by and large intact. Here 
and there faux marbre and simple trompe 
l’oeil replaced the Baroque stucco laced 
with vine motifs and plump angels. 


or his wife, Augusta of Prussia, 

Wilhelm II had gardens laid out 

near the castle with long peaceful 

paths so that she could indulge in 
her favorite sport, a kind of nineteenth- 
century power walking. (It is said she died 
from an ague caught in the brisk Rhön air.) 
Wilhelm II eventually turned the Fasanerie 
and a small residence in Fulda over to Au- 
gusta, a seemingly generous gesture with 
an ulterior motive: he felt far more at home 
in his brand-new Kassel residence in the 
romantic company of the countess 
Reichenbach, née Emilie Ortlópp, daugh- 
ter of a Berlin goldsmith. 

In 1866 the Hesses chose the wrong side 
in the war between Prussia and Austria and 
temporarily lost all their possessions to the 
victorious Prussians. A few years later 
they were granted a generous settlement, 
including the return of the Fasanerie, 
which was then periodically inhabited by 
Friedrich Wilhelm, Alexandra Nikolaiev- 
na’s husband, and his second wife, Anna 
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of Prussia. A fine pianist, Anna traveled 
throughout Europe taking in cultural 
events and generously supporting budding 
musicians. She entertained friendships 
with the Schumanns, Anton Rubinstein, 
Joseph Joachim, as well as Brahms, who 
was sufficiently impressed by her charms 
to dedicate the score of his Piano Quintet in 
F Minor to her. After Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
death in 1884, Anna moved permanently 
to the seclusion of the Fasanerie. 


п 1949, the landgrave Philipp, Anna’s 

grandson, selected the Fasanerie as a 

repository for his family’s scattered 

possessions. Once again the castle was 
in desperate need of restoration, having 
been an inadvertent target of Allied bomb- 
ers. With perseverance verging on obses- 
sion, Philipp combed Hessian castles and 
attics and came up with truckloads of cabi- 
nets, chests, beds, sofas, chairs, tables, 
paintings, tapestries, vases, mirrors, and 
trunk loads of small articles. Then, with a 
Teutonic sense of perfection and a great 
deal of good taste, he transformed the lot 
into an exquisite organic entity. 

No detail was too small to merit his at- 
tention, no item too insignificant to find 
some place at the foot of a bed, on a dress- 
ing table, or on a desk. Hundreds of minia- 
tures depict generation upon generation of 
Hesses and their spouses, lovers, and 
friends. In one glass case are Chinese snuff 
bottles made of various precious materials 
which once provided some noble Hes- 
sian noses with a postprandial sniff and 
sneeze. Table services from some of the 
world’s finest porcelain manufacturers— 
Sévres, Dresden, Copenhagen, Berlin, 
and even a short-lived local one spon- 
sored by the bishop of Fulda—had to be 
sorted and displayed. Places had to be 
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In the boudoir 

of the grand 

duchess Alexandra 
Nikolaievna, wife 

of the landgrave 
Friedrich Wilhelm, 
right, portraits of the 
young bride’s sister 
and brother, Grand 
Duchess Olga and 
Czarevich Alexander, 
flank the mirror on a 
Renaissance Revival 
dressing table, c. 1840. 
The slipper chairs are 
Russian, of the same 
period. Left: The 
princess's fitted trunk 
of silver toilet articles 
was sent from Saint 
Petersburg as part 

of her dowry. Far 
left: Neoclassical gilt 
borders and painted 
clusters of fruit and 
flowers decorate 

a 1,500-piece 

dinner service from 
the royal porcelain 
factory in Berlin. 


found or made for all the silver and gold. 
To this date, almost ten years after the 
landgrave Philipp’s death, those who re- 
member his sudden appearances at the cas- 
tle drop their voices in respect when 
speaking of him. Hardly any object he 
touched has changed places, possibly for 
fear that the landgrave’s ghost might 
emerge from a vase to exact retribution. 


visitor to the Fasanerie is greeted 

by Philipp’s pride and joy, one of 

Germany’s finest private collec- 

tions of antiquities. The entrance 
hall is filled with ancient Roman busts on 
columns, from unknown soldiers to Agrip- 
pa, Constantine the Great, and Nero. An 
octagonal annex houses more sculpture 
from ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
Complementing the chaste view of the cas- 
tle lawn and Rhón fields out of the real win- 
dows are landscape views of the gardens at 
Wilhelmshóhe, a Hesse residence near 
Kassel —panoramas that were salvaged 
from yet another Hesse residence near 
Frankfurt. Philipp’s Drang nach Süden, 
that mysterious German affliction known 
asa''thirst (Text continued on page 147) 


The walls of a chamber in the north 

wing, right, are lined in antique toile from 
Lorraine printed with figures of Diana 

and Apollo. An early 19th century German 
painted cabinet stands below a grouping 
of family portraits. The doorway beyond 
the writing table set with an Empire 

clock and urns opens onto a bedroom 

in the Louis XVI style. Above: An 
anonymous court artist painted the land- 


grave Ernst of Hesse as a boy in 1625. The landgrave juggled with as many decorative movement. 
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A sylvan 70-acre compound 
with a lake and two houses— 
one for summer, one for 
wintér—is second nature to 
Leonard and Evelyn-Lauder, 

: Бой of whom have fond: 

3 memories of long-ago summers 
as camp counselors. Above 
right: The CEO of Estée 
Lauder, Inc., and his favorite 
vice president take. an aquatic 
tour of their rustic retreat. 
Opposite: The summer house. 
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For Leonard and Evelyn Lauder, a lakeside 
fishing camp decorated by Thad Hayes is a serene 
counterpoint to life in Manhattan 

By Charles Gandee Photographs by Oberto Gili 


Designer Thad Hayes, above, 
mixed vintage Adirondack and 
stick furniture with contemporary 
variations on the vernacular 
theme by woodworker David 
Robinson. The summer house’s 
galley kitchen is adjacent to the 
screened porch, below, which enables 
the Lauders to enjoy mosquito- 
free dining and views of the lake, 
opposite below. Right: A Big 
Sur-style burl maple coffee table 
is the centerpiece of the living 
room where a massive stone 
fireplace keeps the chill out of 
the uninsulated house. The 
armchair is covered in a woven 
cotton plaid from Brunschwig. 
Details see Resources. 


t’s a long long way from the Fifth Ave- 

nue penthouse duplex that Leonard and 

Evelyn Lauder call home in Manhattan 

to the lakeside retreat they call home 
in— well, in a place they prefer to keep a se- 
cret. In fact, the distance between the Lau- 
ders’ accommodations in the city and the 
Lauders’ accommodations in the country is 
so great that it cannot be measured in mere 
miles. After all, how can you gauge how far 
it is between unabashedly out of this world 
and unapologetically down to earth? 

Up in the Lauders’ penthouse, eigh- 
teenth-century French furniture and a 
twentieth-century art collection guaran- 
teed to make a curator covetous fill a seem- 
ingly endless succession of elegantly 
scaled, proportioned, and detailed rooms. 
Over the years, Barbara Schwartz, Mark 
Hampton, and Naomi Leff have each con- 
tributed their respective design talents to 
the urbane splendor, and their labors show. 
But on Friday afternoons, when the busi- 
ness of overseeing the family cosmetics 
empire has ended for the week, the CEO of 
Estée Lauder, Inc., and his favorite corpo- 
rate vice president turn their backs to Fifth 
Avenue and escape to a place where do- 
mestic grandeur is but a memory. 

The only luxuries to be found at the Lau- 
ders’ fishing camp are a lake, a stream, a 
waterfall, and seventy acres of trees. True, 
there are also two houses, but they don’t 
qualify. One is a modest one-bedroom log 
cabin. The other is an even more modest 
one-bedroom board-and-batten cottage. 

When the Lauders bought their idyllic 
escape two years ago, they flirted with the 
idea of razing the humble houses and start- 
ing again. Even now, there”s a faintly wist- 
ful tone in Evelyn’s voice when she de- 
scribes the house that might have been: *'I 
can just envision it, a proper copy of an old 
Adirondack camp with deerheads and Indi- 
an blankets and Stickley furniture.”” But 
Leonard decided that they should ‘‘Кеер it 
simple,”” that they should discipline them- 
selves by accepting what was existing. 
And Evelyn, who is a good sport, agreed. 

**Our objective was not to turn some- 
thing simple into something grand," ex- 
plains Leonard, ‘Би to bring something 
simple to its ultimate level of simplicity.”’ 
And for that they needed professional as- 
sistance from someone other than Barbara 
Schwartz, Mark Hampton, or Naomi Leff. 

Thad Hayes is a 34-year-old designer 
with a small downtown office. Although 
he moved to New York from Baton Rouge 
eleven years ago and his first job in the big 


“If you think of the little cabin as a house, 
then it’s a bit mean. But if you think of it 


as a tent, then it’s huge and luxurious” 
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city was a walled-in roof garden for actor 
Robert De Niro, he has not lost either his 
aw-shucks southern charm or his easy Lou- 
isiana drawl. Four years in the highly pol- 
ished office of Bray-Schaible Design may 
have taught Hayes the upscale ways of 
Manhattan’s upwardly mobile, though he 
still seems to prefer Levi's to double- 
breasted suits. All of which seemed just 
right to Leonard and Evelyn Lauder. 


о Hayes the Lauders” domestic brief 
was a familiar one. After all, on Fri- 
day afternoons the young designer 
locks the door on his white-walled 
concrete-floored Tribeca loft and heads off 
in a jeep to his upstate New York farm- 
house filled with pie safes, cow portraits, 
quilts, and Mission bookcases. But before 
Hayes could do for the Lauders what he 
had already done for himself, he had to at- 
tend to the nondecorative agenda presented 
by the cabin and the cottage, which were, 
in Evelyn’s words, *'falling apart.” 
The first order of business was to return 
the two houses to working order. So Hayes 
replaced leaking roofs and inadequate 
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electrical systems, refinished floors and 
restained walls. ‘‘We wanted to restore the 
houses as if we were building them new fif- 
ty years ago,’’ explains Leonard, adding 
that it never even occurred to him to insu- 
late the summer cottage. (In the fall and 
early spring the Lauders simply don long 
underwear and pile on blankets.) Leonard 
does confess, however, that telltale signs 
of gentrification can be glimpsed here and 
there. ‘‘We’re not embarrassed by our 
washer and dryer,”” he claims with a laugh. 

Once the unromantic task of making the 
houses livable was completed, Hayes took 
off for Bleecker Street in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, where his favorite purveyors of 
American furniture and crafts hang out 
their shingles. At Kelter-Malcé he found a 


A I9th-century Irish piecrust table 
flanked by Indiana hickory chairs, above, 
offers visual support for a collection of 
porcelain fish plates that Thad Hayes found 
in a flea market. Right: Because storage 
space was at a premium, the designer 
inserted a Shaker-style chest of drawers 
into the wall between bedroom and porch. 


Designer 

Hayes provided 
for lazy days on 
the lake with, 
clockwise fr 

top left, a 
painted rocking 
chair from Cynthia 
Beneduce, NYC; 
an overstuffed 
sofa covered in a 
Brunschwig 

plaid; a bedside 
table from 
Kelter-Malcé, 
МҮС; and a 
blue-painted 
worktable 

Evelyn Lauder 
found in Santa Fe. 


bedside table with a heart carved out of the 
base and a child’s twig chair with an eagle 
motif on the seat. At Susan Parrish he 
found a white linen bedspread, and at Cyn- 
thia Beneduce he found lawn furniture 
from the twenties and thirties painted in 
brilliant shades of blue, yellow, and red. 
On trips uptown Hayes uncovered eight 
hickory dining chairs at Newel and a drop- 
leaf table at America Hurrah. Although 
Evelyn was traveling much of the time 
Hayes was shopping, she nonetheless took 
part in the hunt. On a visit to Santa Fe, for 
example, she found a blue-painted workta- 
ble. It was also Evelyn who suggested that 
Hayes might like working with David Rob- 
inson, whom she knew from her work on 
the board of the Central Park Conservancy: 
when not restoring gazebos in the park, 
Robinson designs and builds furniture in- 
spired by the Adirondacks and traditional 
stick pieces. Impressed with Robinson's 
craftsmanship, Hayes collaborated with 
him on a series of variations on the vernac- 
ular theme, from tables to bookshelves to a 
new front porch with decorative fretwork 
for the log cabin. 

But decorative fretwork notwithstand- 
ing, don't the Lauders miss the, shall we 
say, domestic amenities they enjoy back in 
the city? Not at all. ‘‘It’s wonderful to get 
away from civilization to a place where the 
only sounds are the sounds of the birds and 
the rustling leaves,’’ explains Evelyn. 
“This place restores us to nature. It brings 
us back to the simple things.”” To which 
Leonard adds: ‘‘For us this is luxury." @ 


A rough-hewn footbridge along the path 
that encircles the lake, left, was built by the 
Lauders’ Portuguese gardener. Below: Some- 
what more refined is the sycamore book- 
shelf that David Robinson crafted, complete 
with a decorative laurelwood wishbone. 
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“Our objective was to bring something 


simple to its ultimate level of simplicity” 


А. insulated alternative to the uninsulated 
summer house is a one-bedroom log cabin, top, 
furnished with the same mix of twig, bark, and 
Adirondack pieces. The library-dining table 

was built by David Robinson. Hickory chairs are 
from Newel Art Galleries, NYC. Above: A 
portico with stripped cedar railings and fretwork 
was added to the cabin for an ornamental flourish. 
Right: The Lauders take it easy in the hammock. 
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A portrait of John Cheim, 

left, by Alex Katz. Right: In 

the main living area of the loft 
an Empire daybed upholstered 

in mohair is the habitual napping 
spot for cats Jeff and Scott. 
Surrounding it is a set of modular 
chairs—dressed up with pale 
yellow polished-cotton slipcovers 
— which Cheim discovered on 
one of his frequent thrift shop 
forays. Floors were covered 

in poured acrylic for a highly 
reflective, seamless effect. 


The loft of New York gallery 
director John Cheim reflects his 
wide-ranging vision 

By Celia McGee 

Photographs by Eric Boman 
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here are those who would seat art 

and style at separate tables. John 

Cheim isn’t one of them. The young 

director of the Robert Miller Gal- 
lery is known not only for his brilliant eye 
but also for the look and image he has given 
the gallery, making it one of the most high- 
ly regarded—and star-studded—in New 
York. He designs and oversees the printing 
of its elegant catalogues, designs its ads 
and publicity materials, and hangs the 
shows. Cheim designed the gallery itself— 
the cool white walls and bleached wood 
floors, the intimate exhibition space, the 
amalgam of attitude, intelligence, and gen- 
tility. “It's unusual for a dealer to be so tal- 
ented artistically,”” says the painter Robert 
Greene, who showed at Miller recently. 
“‘Style,’’ says Alex Katz, another Miller 
artist, *“is almost a code for him of what's 
right and what's wrong." 

Cheim maintains that code in his loft, 
4,000 light-filled square feet on a high 
floor of a building in the Flatiron district. 
As in the gallery, he aims for a kind of rich 
simplicity. He is constantly editing and re- 
fining, arranging rather than placing, turn- 
ing furniture into objects and objects into 
art. The loft was originally a glove and 
purse factory. *“When I first walked in, be- 
fore the factory had moved,’’ Cheim re- 
members, ‘‘there were a lot of older 
women sitting bent over sewing ma- 
chines.’’ He gutted and reconfigured the 
immense space, stripping off layers of fake 
paneling and old paint. Onto the walls 
went white, and onto the ceiling, and even 
the floor, which Cheim covered with a 
shiny poured acrylic popular during the 
synthetics-crazy years following World 
War II. Against this background, furniture 
and paintings seem to float, not in space 
but on it. Cheim has made the loft’s large 
scale grand. The views contribute. Out his 
bedroom window looms the Italianate 
clock tower of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 


Behind a plywood and leather chair 

by Thonet, a 1956 canvas by Al Held, left, 
is tilted against one wall of the uncluttered 
sitting room where Cheim and friends 
gather “to talk and look at paintings.” The 
curvaceous silhouette of a tall lamp— 

one of three found at flea markets— 
echoes the contours of a Gilbert Rohde 
biomorphic table. Opposite: Colorful 
ceramic oil jars on the kitchen counter 
and a pink vinyl 1950s diner stool offset 
the brilliant hues of David Salle’s Salesgirls, 
hung above an African bench in the hall. 


А 1960s version of a Louis XV chair, 
above, in its original silk, is engulfed 
by Milton Resnick’s The Way Becomes 
Spirit in the sitting room. Opposite: 
Next to an Alvar Aalto chair stacked 
with books in the bedroom, a metal 
and frosted-glass table, which Cheim 
found rusting in a friend's backyard, 
supports a group of ceramic vases 

and an Ecuadorean carving of a dog's 
head. A 1930$ medical lamp illuminates 
an abstract painting by Joan Mitchell 
behind the bed and Alice Neel's Jackie 
Curtis as a Boy standing on the floor. 


ance Building on Madison Square. ‘Му 
clock,”” he calls it affectionately. 

The sense of open space in the loft is es- 
sential for someone who grew up in Cali- 
fornia and Colorado. It is invaluable, too, 
for just plain ‘‘looking at art,’’ a passion 
Cheim traces back to his childhood. **I 
worked on my coloring books very hard as 
a little kid,”” he jokes. ‘Му grandmother 
was a painter,’’ he adds more seriously, 
**and a decorator at Gump's in San Fran- 
cisco when she was young. She had one of 
those great 1920s houses filled with paint- 
ings, Oriental rugs, all kinds of Chinese 
stuff, goldfish ponds in the backyard. She 
was very artistic.’’ After two years at the 
University of Colorado, Cheim transferred 
to the Rhode Island School of Design, 
where he studied painting and made sever- 


al of his closest friends, including Howard 
Read, now director of photography at Rob- 
ert Miller, and the painter Jedd Garet. He 
came to New York in 1977 and within a 
few months found a job at the fledgling 
Miller Gallery. In walked *'this boy,”” an 
acquaintance of Cheim’s once remarked, 
“with a face like one of Bob's beloved 
Greek statues and an art degree to boot.”” 


uch of the art Cheim favors is also 
on a grand scale—in the loft hang 
two sweeping Milton Resnicks 
heavily impastoed with moun- 
tainscapes of paint, an emotion-packed 
Lee Krasner from 1962, David Salle’s bra- 
zen Salesgirls, and several oversize Cindy 
Sherman photographs. The Shermans 
speak to (Text continued on page 144) 
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A centuries-old Spanish garden encloses a watery dom 


by Alexandre Bailhache 


By John Dobkin Photographs 
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Boldly carved gra 
battlements and ornamen 
spheres crown the wae 
surrounding the үз; 
irrigation ponds at Wai. 
de Oca. As in the 47th Se 
century, the majestic gardens ^9 ^. 
are linked to a working farmi. >” e 


t is the presence of so much water that 

distinguishes the region of Galicia 

from other parts of Spain. Brooks, 

rivers, the sea, and abundant rainfall 
make this an ever-green land. Water that 
irrigates, drives the mills and turbines, 
moderates the climate—water is the pre- 
dominant force in this northwest corner of 
the Iberian peninsula, and moss green is 
the prevailing color. Water, unsurprising- 
ly, is what one first notices at the Pazo de 
Oca. It rushes through irrigation channels, 
drops from moss-covered walls, lies in 
pools, splashes from fountains, and har- 
monizes two very different elements at 
Oca, the farm and the garden. 

A pazo, a word used only in Galicia to 
designate a country seat or manor peculiar 
to the region, was traditionally a working 
estate. Fortified in medieval times, these 
estates were established near the cities of 
Santiago de Compostela, Pontevedra, and 
La Coruña and later served as summer resi- 
dences for the aristocracy of Galicia. The 
Pazo de Oca, sixteen miles outside Santia- 
go de Compostela, was always one of the 
largest and most important of these manor 
estates. Today it is certainly the most fa- 


The duke of Segorbe, son of the Pazo de 
Oca's present owner, had the family coat 
of arms emblazoned in boxwood, left, 
near the eastern end of the estate chapel. 
Above: Beyond a Baroque bridge and 
mill on the upper pond, the manor house 
is partly visible through the treetops. 


mous, particularly for its 
gardens which are open to 
the public year-round. Be- 
gun in the seventeenth centu- 
ry, the gardens were laid out 
following the contours of the 
land and respecting the loca- 
tion of water. Productivity 
was emphasized, with fruit, vegetables, 
flax, grains, and grapes being among the 
principal crops. As the Pazo de Oca pros- 
pered, its owners added decorative ele- 
ments to the farm, or huerta, and Baroque 
gardens were instituted within the pazo 
walls. Added to the huerta were sculpture, 
heraldic emblems, benches, balustrades, 
and fountains of granite. 

Two irrigation ponds provided the uni- 
fying element. Oblongs set at a 45-degree 
angle to the house and slicing through the 
gardens, these ponds, referred to as the es- 
tanque de arriba (upper pond) and the es- 
tanque de abajo (lower pond), still 
dominate today. For centuries after the 
ponds were created the symbolism incor- 
porated into their design remained ob- 
scure, but research in the estate archives 
solved the mystery. In the upper pond an 
island in the form of a stone boat can still be 
seen, with two standing figures fore and 
aft, one the master and the other the ser- 
vant. Porcelain vases and stone cannons 
are located along the boat's perimeter. In 
the seventeenth century this boat was 
planted with sweet oranges and is now 
home to hydrangeas. The upper pond, then 


What is impressive about the Pazo 
de Oca is the mix of Baroque fantasy 
and agricultural common sense 


as now, was tranquil and symbolized heav- 
en. In the lower pond was a second boat, 
which has since disappeared. Its passen- 
gers were monsters. Lemons were its har- 
vest, and the coat of arms of the owners of 
Oca was prominently displayed. Fed by 
water gushing from a serpent's mouth, the 
lower pond was turbulent and represented 
hell. The ponds, having different water 
levels, irrigate different parts of the gar- 
dens. What impresses the visitor today is 
the mix of Baroque fantasy and agricultur- 
al common sense that went into this ex- 
traordinary architectural creation, which 
sustains both the ornamental trees and 
shrubs and the flax and vineyards as it cap- 
tivates the eye and imagination. 

In the eighteenth century a degree of for- 
mality was imposed on the gardens. Ave- 
nues and walkways were laid out in regular 
patterns within the walls, in keeping with 
the taste of the time. In the early nineteenth 
century, Francisco Vié, a Frenchman who 
was head gardener at the Royal Palace in 
Madrid, was asked to create within the gar- 
dens at Oca what the Spaniards call paisa- 
jista. The gardens were deformalized. 
Irregular vistas were added, as were a se- 
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In the seventeenth century 
the tranquil upper pond 
symbolized heaven. The 


lower pond, fed by water 


gushing from a serpent's 
mouth, represented hell 


А: the center of the upper pond, left, 
hydrangeas bloom in an 18th-century 
stone boat manned by statues of a master 
and servant. The master, at the prow, 
originally held a fishing rod. Above: Water 
streams into an irrigation channel from a 
mossy spout in the form of a cannon. 
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mean, sitting there watching videotapes? That's my idea of drug 
abuse. Sitting inside your house with machines that communicate 
with people—fax machines and phone systems—and clicking 
things and looking at the most banal images in the world fifty mil- 
lion times in a row. This is drug addiction at a very high level. 
HG: Do you think people will ever give that up? 

FL: There are a lot of sociological excuses made for why people 
decide to stay home all the time. Part of it is that people get older. 
At 39 years old your desire to go out every night lessens considera- 
bly. Being 39—I'm 39—is really middle-aged, if you're 
lucky. In the history of the world, no one ever expected 
middle-aged people to be going out before. They 
didn’t say it was because people were co- 


cooning. They said, **After all, my 
v 


mother is 39. What do you expect? 


She's no spring chicken." 
e. 


I think “no spring chicken" is 


probably the reason for this. 

HG: Does the same factor also 
account for the continuing 
popularity of revival styles? 

FL: That probably has to do 
with the constant search for 
something old/new to rediscov- 
er. Ransacking the past. Some 
of this could have been a genuine 
desire to see something after Mod- 
ernism that wasn't white, that didn't 
have the look of capital M Modernist 
design. Actually I was quite a fan 
of Postmodern architecture when 
I first saw it. I thought it was fun- 
ny, which was something I had 
not really expected from archi- 
tecture. I love, for instance, the 
AT&T Building. I thought it 
was a joke. In a certain way, I 
still like Postmodernism, be- 
cause of what happened to Mod- 
ern architecture. 

Simplicity in the hands of 
people who are not talent- 
ed is terrible. An elaborate 
thing poorly executed is bet- 
ter than a simple thing poor- 
ly executed because with 
a simple thing you can real- 
ly see they don't know what they're doing. Since very few 
buildings were designed by the three or four great masters of Mod- 
ernism, I eventually found most Modern architecture to be ugly 
and dull—and cheesy. 

Postmodernism happened to be easy to copy in a terrible way. 
Soit quickly denigrated the things that were really good. It made it 
hard to look at them. That happens with any small invention. Post- 
modern architecture, when it got copied, was even worse than 
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Modern architecture when it got copied. Because people looked at 
it and thought, ‘‘With seven different colors of paint, 1 can do 
this."" And they couldn't, of course, choose the right colors. 
HG: Who should define the style of the nineties? 
FL: I would like to see a genius. It's been a long time. It would be 
nice for there to be something really new, not just something that 
looks new. And there hasn't been since Modernism. You need a 
genius for that. Especially now, to get 
through the noise. 
я If that doesn’t happen, we are just 
going to have this constant recy- 
cling—in everything. It’s in paint- 
ing and music and movies and 
writing. And I think people are 
more comfortable with that. The 
problem is that what ““home”” 
means to people my age is child- 
hood—is being a child. Things 
that look like the fifties look like 
home because that’s what home 
looked like when you were that 
age. It’s an emotional reaction. 
Last Christmas I was in a super- 
market and I saw a display of 
Coca-Cola in those little green 
bottles. My heart leapt. 1 
thought, **Yes, I’m eight years 
old again. My dream has come 
true." I bought billions of them. 
I asked in several supermarkets, 
“Ате you selling a lot of these?”” 
Yes, they were selling them like 
crazy. Well, why? ‘‘People say it 
tastes better.” It's not that. It's 
because you thought you were 
going to get to be eight again, 
and everything was going to 
look like it used to look. 
One of the ways things 
used to look was big, because 
you were small. And it's so com- 
forting to imagine there are things 
bigger than you. The worst thing 
about getting older is that you are the 


They should make the furniture equivalent of the Brooks Brothers shirt 


biggest thing, and you know what you're like. Do you want that 
person to be in charge of everything? Everyone who is in charge of 
everything is my age now. Not a comforting thought. 

To love the fifties visually is insane because, except for a very 
few things that were good, it was absolutely the junk look of all 
time. There were two or three good designers, and the rest was 
really junk. So I think it’s funny—in the sense of amusing, not un- 
fathomable—that people have made (Text continued on page 144) 
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Nicholas Haslam reinterprets a classic 


Caribbean pavilion by Oliver Messel / 
As “ 


By John Richardson Photographs by Michael Mundy 
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liver Messel’s stage sets, above all 
the ones for the Sadler’s Wells”s 
The Sleeping Beauty, conjured up a 
never-never land of Rococo artifice 
that was placeless and timeless. Were we 
indoors or outdoors, here or there? Was it 
now or then? Colonnades had a way ofevap- 
orating into a blue blue yonder. Forests 
consisted of haze and drapery, ballrooms 
of vast volutes and cascades of Fragonard- 
like foliage. Airy-fairy as these decors 
seemed, they were theatrically effective. 
Oliver was a deceptively canny man whose 
feeling for eighteenth-century architecture 
and the so-called Picturesque landscapes 
that went with it was all the stronger for be- 
ing innate—hadn’t his grandfather created 
Nymans, one of the most romantic gardens 
in England? His flair for romanticism 
stood him in good stead when he emigrated 
to Barbados in 1966 (after designing the 
sets for a disastrous British musical called 
Twang!!) and embarked on a new career 
dreaming up houses. 
Dreaming up is literally what Oliver did. 
Instead of working from proper plans like a 
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Haslam adapted the look of an English country house to alfresco life in the tropics 


proper architect, he improvised as he went 
along, to the consternation of his Barbadi- 
an helpers. His Barococo style turned out 
to have a practical as well as theatrical ap- 
plication. The arcaded buildings he had 
contrived out of scrim for the Royal Opera 
House and Glyndebourne were made to or- 
der for elegant living in the Caribbean. 
And they were relatively quick, easy, and 
cheap to run up—little more bother than 
doing a set. Over the next twelve years— 
he died in 1978—Oliver was responsible 
for some of the prettiest houses on Barba- 
dos as well as the island of Mustique, 
which his friend Colin Tennant (now Lord 
Glenconner) had bought and colonized. A 
source of special pride was Les Jolies 
Eaux, the house on Mustique that Oliver 
did for Princess Margaret after she mar- 


Haslam designed the new coral stone 
garden façade, above, in the Portuguese 
Baroque style of the original garden 
pavilion built by English set designer Oliver 
Messel in 1960. Left: A reconstructed 
Italian tempietto overlooks the Caribbean. 
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An 18th-century statue of Neptune, 
above, stands at one end of the pool. Left: 
Faux bois pediments and faux stone 

walls lend an air of antiquity to the drawing 
room. Below: Beneath a Victorian lantern, 
pagoda-shaped sconces hang against treillage 
in the outdoor sitting room. The banquette 
and chairs are upholstered in Schumacher’s 
Classic Ticking. Details see Resources. 


ried his nephew, now Lord Snowdon. 
While making the eighteenth-century 
house he had bought on Barbados look 
more eighteenth century than ever, Oliver 
rented a handsome old mansion called 
Leamington. The mansion turned out to be 
for sale, so he talked his friends Jack and 
Drue Heinz into buying it—with the lure 
that he would decorate it. Drue Heinz, who 
collects houses the way other people col- 
lect Staffordshire figures, was the perfect 
patron for Oliver. She was quite unfazed 
by his alternating bouts of giggles and tan- 
trums and feverish improvisation. As soon 
as the job was finished, she asked him to 
build a garden pavilion: a guesthouse cum 
banqueting hall. ‘Апа what fun it would 
be if we could make use of the roof,”” she 
said. In no time Oliver came up with a one- 
story folly that had a faint look of Queluz, 
the Rococo palace outside Lisbon. There 
was a great room with pedimented door- 
ways and two small bedrooms, also a stair- 
case leading to a balustraded roof set at 
each corner with gigantic stone shells. At 
night these would be floodlit, and the 
Heinzes and their guests—Garbo, Charles 
Addams, and Claudette Colbert among the 
regulars—would sup there under the stars 
looking out across the sea that surrounds 
Leaming- (Text continued on page 147) 


Haslam created a cool retreat in the 
master bedroom, right, by using a pale 
palette against marble tile floors, coral 
stone walls, and mahogany. At the foot 
of the bed is а I9th-century English faux 
bamboo bench covered in chintz 


Georgian engravings of marine life and a 
I9th-century French mirror. Regency side 
chairs flank a chest by Oliver Messel. 
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aydreaming is the mother of beau- 

ty—at least most creators find 

their inspiration in reverie. Yves 

Saint Laurent, whose work so of- 
ten reinterprets exotic themes, is a solitary 
who likes to muse and sketch for hours on 
end in his Paris apartment, his house in 
Morocco—or now in his Russian-style da- 
cha hidden in a birch forest near his cháteau 
above the misty coast of Deauville. His 
friend the decorator Jacques Grange con- 
trived the dacha as a **dream house’ ’—if 
that means a house for dreaming—after 
they made a trip to Russia for a retrospec- 
tive exhibition of YSL fashions at the end 
of 1986. This is where Saint Laurent works 
or drinks tea with a few close friends. 

Seen from the outside, the unpainted 
wood dacha with the steeply pitched roof is 
arguably traditional, with its lacily carved 
extended eaves, its ornate but massive pil- 
lars, the stylized rooster on the ridgepole, 
the fenced-in porch, wicker furniture, and 
melancholy hydrangeas. Although all the 
carpentry was done by local craftsmen, it 
looks less Norman than Ukrainian. If it 
were realized in gingerbread, it could pass 
for the house of an amiable witch. 

The view is of a valley and the distant 
Channel shoreline. In the foreground are 
the English-style gardens of Saint Lau- 
rent's estate, an apple orchard and, a five- 
minute walk away, the main house, 
Cháteau Gabriel, where Marcel Proust first 
met his publisher, Gaston Gallimard. The 
effect of the dacha, however, is not Proust- 
ian but Chekhovian, especially when Saint 
Laurent's partner and friend, Pierre Bergé, 
comes up the lane in his horse-drawn car- 
riage. But the old-fashioned Uncle Vanya 
image can be deceiving, since Bergé usual- 
ly has just arrived from Paris a few mo- 
ments before in his helicopter, which he 
pilots himself and lands directly on the 
cháteau grounds. 

The interior of the dacha is as luminous 
as the inside of a Fabergé Easter egg. The 
door is an imposing monument, ceremoni- 
al, fanciful. Jacques Grange says it re- 
minds him of the sets in The Scarlet 
Empress, Josef von Sternberg’s camp film 
of the 1930s starring Marlene Dietrich. 
In point of fact the door is a product of 
the Russian equivalent to the Arts and 
Crafts movement, a turn-of-the-century 
return to the so-called Boyar style in Rus- 
sian wood carving. 

““We started with the door,”” Berge re- 
calls. ‘‘It had been commissioned original- 
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A porch table with 

legs cast in cement and 
painted to look like wood, 
below, holds Turkish, 


Vallauris, and Austrian 
Art Nouveau ceramics. 


PIERRE VAUTHEY/SYGMA 


One of Saint Laurent's 
models congratulates 
him, top, after the 
showing of a recent 
Rive Gauche collection 
in Paris. Above: The 
Romanov coat of 

arms hangs inside the 
front door. Right: In 
Normandy the designer 
likes to sketch at a 
writing table set 
beneath a Belgian Art 
Nouveau chandelier. 
The bench in front of 
the desk is Danish 

and the armoire 
behind it is 18th 
century Provencal. 


The interior of the 


designer's dacha 


18 as luminous as 
the inside of a 
Fabergé Easter egg 


Pierre Bergé, left, 
drives his carriage 
through the forest 

that hides the 

dacha from the 
main house. Below 
left: The Boyar- 
style front door 
comes from a village 
near Leningrad. The 
chair is Russian Art 
Nouveau. Right: 

А 19th-century 
English steel rocking 
chair upholstered 

in leather. Below: 
Saint Laurent has 
placed a heart of 
woven wheat in the 
kitchen window. 


ly by a Russian princess devoted to 
reviving the Boyar style. It was carved in 
the village of Talachkino near Leningrad. 
After the revolution it made its serendipi- 
tous way to Italy, then Czechoslovakia, 
and finally ended up here in France. Our 
other starting point was the windows. ”” 

He”s referring to the eight door-size 
stained-glass windows made in France but 
incorporating blue and red abstract Moroc- 
can motifs. The windows report the natural 
light, of course, but they’re also lit artifi- 
cially from behind and create an unvarying 
brilliance. Night or day, cloudy or fair, 
winter or summer, the dacha glows like 
the controlled paradise of Huysmans’s fin 
de siecle novel Against the Grain, whose 
dandified hero has banished sunlight and 
the seasons and languishes in rooms that 
evoke other epochs and cultures. 


ut push back the heavy door to the 

dacha or open the stained-glass 

French windows and the artificial- 

ity instantly evaporates, giving way 
to all the simplicity and purity of nature. 
Autumn leaves invade the room with a dry 
rustle—there’s no threshold separating the 
floor inside from the porch. The smell of 
pinecones piled up on a brass tray next to 
the fireplace (Saint Laurent likes to gather 
them in the woods), the feel of beeswaxed 
wood under the hand, the sound of wind in 
the leaves contrast with the sensations of 
luxury and artifice emanating from the hot- 
house flowers, the richly embroidered vel- 
vets, the glossy piles of art books. 

In fact, the interior, which is one big 
room as high as it is long with an adjoining 
bathroom and kitchen, is carefully com- 
posed of contrasting elements. The ceil- 
ing, walls, and floor are all made of the 
same sturdy chestnut planks, the only 
wood that never rots, according to Jacques 
Grange. All the main features in the 
room—the stained-glass windows, the 
beams, the door placed opposite the fire- 
place—are absolutely symmetrical. 
Against this systematic spareness is de- 
ployed a (Text continued on page 146) 


А. Austrian chair fashioned from hunter's 
trophy horns, right, stands alongside vintage 
bathroom fixtures under а | 9th-century 
Turkish chandelier. Opposite: The brass and 
enamel samovar on the side porch outside 
the kitchen was given to Yves Saint 

Laurent by Raisa Gorbachev. Tea is served 

a la russe in glasses with silver holders. 
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he Holy City—they call it that be- 

cause it has 250 churches. Also be- 

cause it is a religion to some of the 

inhabitants. Whenever 1 go to 
Charleston, I am struck by its profound 
beauty. There is a dazzling tropic glamour 
to the houses on the Battery, an enclave of 
antebellum, and in some cases prerevolu- 
tionary, architecture at the end of the pen- 
insula between the Ashley and Cooper 
rivers, with views of Fort Sumter, where 
the Civil War began. During the eighteenth 
century, owners of rice, indigo, and cot- 
ton plantations in the outlying areas built 
their town houses in Charleston to escape 
the yellow fever and malaria epidemics 
common at that time during the swel- 
tering summers. **Carolina is in the spring 
a paradise, in the summer a hell, and in 
the autumn а hospital,”” as it was said. 
So from May to October planters and the 
attendant city brokers pursued their gai- 
eties in Charleston, a town that became 
known for its hedonism. 

In the 1790s, shipping broker John 
Blake chose a spacious corner lot on what 
was then the southernmost street of the 
Battery to build a stately white Georgian 
structure. One of the few L-shaped houses 
in Charleston, it faces onto manicured gar- 
dens of camellias, magnolias, and palmet- 
tos offset by paths of crushed oyster shells. 
From the garden gates, Blake could drive 
his coach down to the wharf and inspect his 
shipments of cotton as they made their way 
upriver or buy European wallpaper and 
furniture off boats coming in from France 
and England. Double porches—or piazzas 
as they’re called in Charleston—were add- 
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ed to the house in the nineteenth century to 
catch the breezes coming up from the Bat- 
tery. Life here carried on in a well-ventilat- 
ed grand fashion. 

In recent years, however, the owner, a 
man who preferred to live in a hotel in New 
York, allowed the structure to fall into an 
advanced state of disrepair. When he ig- 
nored his neighbors’ protests, Charlesto- 
nians with their notable passion for historic 
preservation petitioned to have him restore 
or sell. Bessie Hanahan and her husband, 
the late Roger Hanahan, stepped in at that 
point and saved the house from neglect. 

It was a gray stormy southern day, 
just after hurricane Hugo, when I went 
to visit. The electricity flickered on and 
off and fire alarms mistakenly rang as 
Bessie Hanahan and her neighbors strolled 
about their properties inspecting the dam- 
age. The house has survived a war, an 
earthquake, and a number of hurricanes. 
You get the feeling so could Bessie Hana- 


With its narrow side facing the street 
the L-shaped Georgian house, below, is 
situated so that its porches face the 
palmetto-lined garden. Right: Peeling away 
layers of wallpaper and plywood paneling, 
decorator Arnold Copper revived the 
|8th-century grandeur of the interior. The 
library is an inviting ensemble of Venetian 
red walls and English antiques. Copper 
designed the sofa covered in Bailey & 
Griffin silk. Curtain chintz is from Lee Jofa. 
Above left: Back hall door is painted faux 
mahogany. Details see Resources. 
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Local Color S A venerable Charleston house is restored with 


an eighteenth-century palette. By Nancy Lemann Photographs by William Waldron 


Copper transformed 
the original dining 
room, with its marble- 
faced fireplace, yellow 
pine floor, and fine 
dentil moldings, into an 
elegant kitchen. A 
1920s print of the 
Baker's chocolate girl 
rests on the mantel, 
which was restored, as 
were all architectural 
details in the house, by 
Charleston craftsman 
David Hoffman. 
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han, ever with a southern wit and grace. 

A droll, drawling native of Greenville, 
South Carolina, with a longtime love of an- 
tiques and historic architecture, she had 
long had her eye on the house. Seeing be- 
yond the institutional green paint, plywood 
walls, and sod-covered garden, she bought 
the property in 1984 and called upon her 
friend New York decorator Arnold Copper 
to restore the interior to its former gran- 
deur. With a team of master craftsmen and 
artisans, Copper spent four years oversee- 
ing the progress of the house and searching 
for period furniture appropriate to its set- 
ting. His results are considered to be one of 
the finest restorations in Charleston, which 
is saying a lot in a town known for its im- 
peccable standards. 

The most remarkable aspect 
of the interior is its colors—vi- 
brant eighteenth-century shades 
of red, yellow, and blue like 
those recently discovered at 
Mount Vernon and Williams- 
burg. Copper contacted decora- 
tive painters Keith Gibbs and 
David Watts, who were at work 
at the time on the Diplomatic 
Reception Rooms of the State 
Department, and persuaded 
them to take a leave of absence 
to come and paint the Hanahan 
house. To achieve the desired 
texture and pigment-drenched 
tones, they applied milk-based 
paint in an elaborate series of 
layers and textures, a technique 
handed down to Copper from 
John Fowler, the dean of twenti- 
eth-century English decorating. 
Inthe dining room, for instance, 
a white porcelain crackle was painted on 
the walls, sanded off to a glassy smooth 
texture, and painted over with Venetian 
red, which was again polished and then 
finished off with a Naples gold. The re- 
sult is a rich warm color—''like a peach 
shot open,’’ says Copper—that changes 
with the light. In candlelight the red 
shines through the yellow creating a glow- 
ing atmosphere. 

All of the rooms are appointed with 
high-style eighteenth-century furnishings 
from the period of the Charleston planters 
and their sumptuous antebellum life. 
**Bessie will go to the ends of the earth to 
find the right piece of furniture,’’ says 
Copper, who joined Hanahan and her hus- 
band on shopping trips throughout the 
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Decorative painters Keith 
Gibbs and David Watts applied 
layers of milk-based paints 

to create the buttery yellow 
dining room walls. The 

M A A mahogany sideboard, c. 1780, 
4 is a prime example of early 
Charleston craftsmanship. The 
swagged curtains are Lee Jofa 
pale yellow cotton damask 

а lined with a golden chintz that 
Oe shines through in the sunlight. 
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A dressing table still life, above, 
of cut-glass perfume decanters, 
garden roses, and |9th-century 

English porcelain and silver. 
Below: The gray green guest 
room is cloaked in its summer 
covers of white Florentine 
cotton. The c. 1820 four-poster, 
which came from a New 
Orleans estate, harmonizes with 
English and French antiques 

of the sort that might have 
originally adorned the room. 


country. One winter, cu- 
rator Thomas Savage of 
the Historic Charleston 
Foundation informed 
them that an exceptional 
Charleston Hepplewhite 
sideboard had come on 
the market. Aware that 
eighteenth-century 
Charleston furniture is 
scarce—most was de- 
stroyed, sold off, or looted during the 
many disasters punctuating southern his- 
tory—Hanahan and Copper drove eight 
hours to see the piece in an antiques shop in 
the small town of Accomac on Virginia’s 
Eastern Shore. They arrived at night and 
discovered the dealer didn’t have electric- 
ity, so they had to do their inspecting with a 
flashlight. The sideboard is now the prize 
of the Hanahan dining room where it is 
joined by a triple-pedestal mahogany ta- 
ble, gold-lined damask curtains, and a 
monumental silver epergne. The planters 
loved to dine, and it is fitting that this room 
is so grand—also fitting because Bessie 


Hanahan is in charge of hospitality for 
Charleston’s Spoleto Festival. She plans 
probably 150 parties that take place each 
year during a seventeen-day stretch. She 
also frequently entertains, aided by Lucille 
Grant, the finest Low Country cook be- 
tween Charleston and Savannah. 


f you go to Charleston in the fall, you 

will hear the ceaseless news of hurri- 

canes raging toward the South having 

formed in the tropic zone off Africa or 
the West Indies. Charleston hadn’t been hit 
with a storm as bad as Hugo since 1893, 
but the Battery has weathered many storms 
and the older houses survived better than 
the newer ones due to their pre-1880s mor- 
tise and tenon construction. Most damaged 
were roofs and chimneys and trees, huge 
oaks and palms. The palms did better than 
the oaks because the palms could bend 
with the wind or, you might say, roll with 
the punches. ‘Тһе Lord just makes the 
cross as heavy as we can bear,”” said Bessie 
Hanahan, whose house, so thankfully, was 
spared. а Editor: Babs Simpson 


FLOWERS BY JOSE VILELA OF THE BOX TREE, CORAL GABLES 


In che drawing room, above, 
Lee Jofa chintz curtains and 
Chinese green walls provide a 
formal backdrop for antiques, 
which include a French 
chandelier, c. 1830, from 
Mary Cassatt's family and an 
English tea table that once 
belonged to Alfred Tennyson. 
The Sevres porcelain on 
mantel is from Samuel E. 
Melntosh, Charleston. Right: 
The gray blue walls of the 
entrance hall glow against a 
Pompeian red dado. Far right: 
A view of the landmark 
garden, which was restored 
by the Charleston firm of 
Hugh Dargan Associates. 


The high-style eighteenth-century 
furniture recalls Charleston’s 


sumptuous antebellum life 


A 


Texas Taj 


Architects Charles Moore and Arthur Andersson 


create a vigorous hybrid of local 
and exotic traditions. By Martin Filler 


Photographs by Langdon Clay 


harles Moore has designed hun- 

dreds of houses over the past 35 

years and has played a central role 

in bringing traditional symbols of 
domestic architecture back onto the con- 
temporary scene. The pitched roof, the 
clearly defined front door, an interest in lo- 
cal styles, and emphasis on a distinctive 
sense of place are all things Moore helped 
reestablish long before the term Postmod- 
ern was ever used to describe his work. Un- 
like many of his colleagues, his fascination 
with houses has never diminished, even as 
the scope and volume of his practice have 
widened with his reputation. 

But a house by Charles Moore can be a 
very different thing depending on the col- 
league he designs it with. These days he is 
most likely to work with much younger ar- 
chitects in the four firms he maintains ties 
with in Connecticut, California, and Tex- 
as. Among the more interesting Moore 
houses of the past few years have been 
those he has produced with Arthur Anders- 
son, his partner in Austin, Texas. Always 
responsive to the vernacular architecture of 
a region, Moore began to draw upon the 
Texas farmhouse style after his move there 
in 1984. Nonetheless, the interiors of those 
Texas houses have retained the amazing 
spaces for which he is famous. This is his 
so-called geode format—a plain exterior 
concealing a center of unexpected richness. 

That happens once again in Moore and 
Andersson’s latest house, a rambling red- 
brick ranch in a quiet wooded area of a big 
Texas city. The clients, who took an un- 
usually active role in the project, insisted 
that the architects—including their local 
associate, John Mullen—use brick, a ma- 
terial Moore rarely employs. It gives the 
scheme a more conventional outward ap- 
pearance than even the most intentionally 
ordinary Moore designs, which usually be- 
tray some sly cue that all is not as simple as 
it initially seems. 

The big surprise comes as one moves 
into the entry hall and turns either left or 
right. There are a pair of fanciful door- 
ways, one leading into the dining room, 
the other the living room. Both portals, 
Mughal Indian in inspiration, are deeply 


The exterior draws on the Texas 
vernacular but conceals a surprising interior 
inspired by India. Leaded clerestory 
windows recall Frank Lloyd Wright. The 
courtyard overlooking the pool 

is planted with Mexican plum trees. 
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recessed and dramatically lit to make one 
look up into the ‘‘pleasure domes’’—as 
Moore has playfully dubbed them—sur- 
mounting the transitional passages. This is 
the kind of beguiling spatial experience for 
which he is famous, and it gives delight in 
the childlike way he likes best. 


hortly after they received the com- 

mission for the house, Moore and 

Andersson were in India working on 

their contribution to the Cooper- 
Hewitt Museum’s 1985-86 exhibition 
‘Тһе Golden Eye”” in which architects and 
designers worked in close collaboration 
with Indian craftsmen. The partners’ im- 
mersion in the Mughal architecture of Del- 
hi had an immediate effect on the Texas 
project, yet the design inspiration is not as 
farfetched as it might seem. 

It was the strong forms, not the intricate 
decorative motifs, of Mughal architecture 
that Moore and Andersson used as their 

` starting point, and those lofty volumes are 
eminently suited to the hot Texas climate. 
In the living room, for example, the soar- 
ing stepped ceiling gives an expansive 
feeling of visual refreshment. This is archi- 
tectural borrowing of the most intelligent 
sort, unafraid to be wide-ranging but none- 


theless assured in its appropriateness. 

The emphasis on architectural space 
overhead also frees large expanses of wall 
for the owners’ noteworthy collection of 
contemporary painting and sculpture. The 
works make up a veritable checklist of the 
most acclaimed names in art today: Die- 
benkorn, Jenney, Johns, Kelly, Moskowitz, 
Oldenburg, Ruscha, Shapiro, Stella, 
Twombly, and Winsor. The equilibrium 
between art and architecture is judiciously 
balanced, and both are enhanced in a way 
rarely found in houses where the architect 
is at least as well known as the artists. 

The site, though not large, is beautifully 
landscaped. Thanks to the architects’ care- 
ful placement of the structure, numerous 
mature trees were preserved and give the 
house the uncanny feeling of having been 
there much longer than it has been. That is, 
also a sign of how skillfully Moore and An- 
dersson have integrated age-old forms, 
substantial materials, and sophisticated 
details into a coherent and serene whole. 
This is architecture quite ready to defer to 
history. For although very much of its mo- 
ment and locale, it also adheres to timeless 
and international notions of the house as a 
calm and enduring place. @ 

Editor: Elizabeth Sverbeyeff Byron 
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Silver's sterling qualities in 
vintage and newly minted 
forms. Opposite, clockwise 
from top left: An Indian chair 
from Fran Laufer and 
candlesticks from Robert Allen 
are elevated on a platform 
cloaked in a Silk Dynasty fabric 
from Luten Clarey Stern. The 
lion has been guarding the 
throne at Rosenborg Palace in 
Copenhagen since 1670. A 
sunburst mirror from Luten 
Clarey Stern radiates above a 
console, c. 1860, from Charles 
Cheriff and French flaming 
urns, с. 1700, from Old 
Versailles; vase from Bergdorf 
Goodman. The winged sphinx 
supports a table, c. 1715, at 
Rosenborg. An eagle on a 
Georgian console from Florian 
Papp clutches an arrow and a 
bull’s-eye clock from 
Charlotte Moss. Christian ۹٩ 
regal audience chair is at 
Rosenborg. An Austrian 
dalmatian, c. 1750, from 
Patricia Funt perches on a 
Venetian settee from Newel 
Art Galleries beneath a Joseph 
Biunno curtain pole draped 
with a David & Dash fabric 
from Norton Blumenthal and 
a silk from Clarence House; 
wine cooler from Asprey. 
Silver tea paper from Roger 
Arlington. All stores in NYC. 


i Regency lyre candlesticks 
om Florian Papp and an 


atrick Naggar's silver 
screen for ARC International 
¿provides the mottled back- 
drop. Details see Resources. 


TOP CENTER, CENTER RIGHT, BOTTOM CENTER: ROYAL DANISH COLLECTIONS/PHOTO MARIE HOLSTEIN 


Silver Futures 


HG casts an eye on the unalloyed appeal 
of a perpetually precious metal. Produced by Carolyn Englefield 
By Margot Guralnick Photographs by Michael Mundy 
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Two plates from OHM 
Collections, New 
Orleans, and a silver- 
edged mother-of-pearl 
plate by Stephen Dweck 
Home Collection serve 
up shining spheres from 
Bell-Falchi, San Francisco. 
Adding further sheen 
are a Brazilian serving 
fork and spoon and 
fluted candlestick from 
Wolfman Gold & Good, 
NYC; goblets from 
Buccellati; linens from 
Barneys New York; 

and a swagged chair 
from Bergdorf Goodman 
in a Christopher 

Hyland print. Window- 
pane wall and floor 
marbling by Paxwell 
Painting Studios, NYC. 
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TOP CENTER: ALEXANDRE BAILHACHE. BOTTOM CENTER 


COURTESY NATIONAL TRUST/JOHN BETHEL 


utshone for centuries by gold and gilt, silver is rapidly 
acquiring new sheen. Reminiscent of the days when ban- 
quet halls boasted pyramidal displays of gleaming plat- 
ters, tables are again groaning under the weight of wares 
that range from heirloom lyre candlesticks to contemporary 
rhomboid-shaped centerpieces. Carved-wood picture frames, 
armchairs, and console tables—long favorite targets of the Mi- 
das touch —now bear subtle coats of burnished silver leaf. And, 
in a nod to early American ingenuity, decorators have revived 
the use of hazy metallic wallpapers of the sort once salvaged 
from the linings of Chinese tea chests. British decorator Nicho- 
las Haslam spatters his silvered rooms with oil and cobwebs for a 
look of unabashedly noble, if weathered, elegance. 
Capitalizing on the aristocratic qualities of silver is, of course, 
far from new. At Louis XIV’s Ver- 
sailles, spectators were struck by the 
heavy metal effects of solid silver 


A reproduction Chippendale armchair, left, by 
William Switzer from Roger Arlington glimmers 
against cherry-strewn plates from Florian 
Papp and Vito Giallo and utensils from Joel 
Mathieson Antiques, NYC. Above: A |9th-century 
Irish potato ring from the private collection 
of designer Sybil Connolly. Right: A table 
from Robert Allen supports a Japanese bronze 
horse, c. 1850, from Patricia Funt. The 
armchairs and Palio fabric are from Donghia. 


The clean lines of a rhomboid centerpiece, left, 
by Hans Hollein from Primavera Gallery, NYC, 


chairs, tables, firedogs, balustrades, and tubs for orange trees. 
When news of this opulence spread, every European ruler han- 
kered after his own shining state ensemble. The more economi- 
cal put craftsmen to work veneering silver onto plain wooden 
furniture. But Charles II of England, mindless of expense, frit- 
tered away crown money on a 3,150-ounce silver bed for Nell 
Gwyn—in later years she hacked the cupid-embellished frame to 
pieces and sold them for quick cash. The Sun King, too, shuttled 
his renowned furniture off to the melting pot to finance his de- 
pleted war chest. Virtually none of France’s finery survived, but 
other countries have managed to maintain their holdings. The 
most impressive collection is at Rosenborg Palace in Copenha- 
gen where a trio of nearly life-size seventeenth-century silver li- 
ons still guard the throne. The reputations of absolute monarchs 
may have tarnished, but new devotees 
of silver are mining its rich possibili- 
ties as a decorative resource. @ 


are offset by the Baroque carving on a Venetian- 


— à style table from Brustlin, Los Angeles, and the folds 
of a Rose Cumming silk. The antique frames are 
from Eli Wilner & Co., NYC. Below: A suite of silver 
furniture, c. 1680, from Knole in Kent. Right: 
Montgolfier chandelier from Greene's Lighting, NYC. 
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SOURCES 


Primavera Prints 


Fabric designers take a page from 
nature for this year's designs 
By Eric Berthold 


е’ see fabrics that have a painterly quality, almost like a 
fine watercolor,’’ predicts Murray Douglas, senior vice 
president of Brunschwig & Fils. From the easels of five 
top fabric houses, artists” renderings reveal a fresh new 
look for 1990. The palette is dominated by rich luxuri- 
ant hues, and according to Patricia Freund, design di- 
rector of Cowtan & Tout, ‘‘тапу patterns rely on 
stylized natural motifs.’’ Venturing away from her signa- 
ture architectural designs, Gretchen Bellinger launches 
Bramble, a rustic mix of ripe berries and lush foliage. From Qua- 
drille comes Aubusson Rose, derived from nineteenth-century 
French carpet patterns, and Napoleon Stripe, a classic reworked 
with laurel branches and wreaths for a springlike twist. And fora 


Handsome crowning touch there are more laurels in the Berkshire border 
garlands of laurel from Carleton V. Whether you want to get back to nature or just 
leaves, above, spruce up your interior wardrobe, the options are unlimited. 
embellish Quadrille's 2 ^ 
Napoleon Stripe. Bellegarde from 
Below: An ever- Cowtan & Tout, top, is 


Oriental in spirit. 

Above: Brunschwig 

& Fils selected a delicate 
palette for Palm Court. 
Details see Resources. 


green border from 
Carleton V. 


Quadrille's Aubusson 
Rose, below, draws 
on the 19th century 
for its formal motif. 
Right: Gretchen 
Bellinger's designs for 
spring include 
Bramble, part of her 
Adirondack collection. 
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Why don't you become an Interior Decorator? 


A fascinating new home-study course 
can help you get started 


Have you ever enjoyed re-doing even a small part of 
your home—perhaps creating a whole new room— 
and using your own ideas? Have you ever helped a 
friend solve a decorating problem? You may have the 
makings of a rewarding career. 


Why not profit from an aptitude 
that comes naturally? 


Interior decorating is a field of many attractions. A 
choice of good positions—full or part time. Perhaps a 
business of your own, where you set the hours. Work- 
ing in a world of fashion—of beautiful fabrics, furni- 
ture and accessories. Where you meet interesting 
people, make many friends. Where you are well paid 
for your talents. 


Sounds wonderful? We at Sheffield School can help 
make it all come true if you can spare some brief time 
at home for enjoyable training. No previous experi- 
ence or special skills are needed to enroll. 


Classroom was never like this! 


Sheffield's beautifully illustrated lessons come to you 
by mail. They are accompanied by unique “Listen- 
and-Learn” cassette tapes on which you hear the 
voice of your instructor guiding you. It's like having a 
private tutor all to yourself. 


That's only the beginning! 

You are assigned real-life decorating projects, based 
on your lessons, which you work out at home and 
return to our school. Here a professional decorator 
reviews them and then—again speaking to you on 
tape—offers you specific ideas and advice. No more 
convenient and enjoyable method of learning has ever 
been devised! 


Call or send for Sheffield's lavish free booklet which 
describes our course in full detail. There's no obliga- 
tion—no salesman will visit. 
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ее] made $15,000 
in the 
first four months!?? 


"Your home-study course gave me the self-confidence and 
know-how to start a new career as interior decorator. I was 
amazed at how much I learned from Sheffield in such a 
short time...and I enjoyed every minute of it. Immediately 
after graduation, I started handling the interiors for a 
number of friends. Before long, I was also doing work for 
several local builders. Now I'm already getting 
referrals from previous clients. It's great!" 


^ Your 


ople were so helpful 
and 


iendly!” 


Thanks to m 
Sheffield training 
I’m now employed 
as Associate Con- 
sultant at a local 
decorating shop.” — 
Dawn W -Lowville NY 
> 


“This course has taught me so 
much!” 
Imagine how good I A 
feel falling with en 
architects and : 
understanding 
everything they 
say—often making 
very good sugges- 
tions of my own." 
Judy A —Salisbury, NC 


І Мате 


of Interior Design 


| Sheffield School of Interior Design 
| Dept. HG10, 211 East 43 Street New York, NY 10017 


Please mail me without charge or obligation the full-color booklet Your Future in 
| Interior Decorating, describing opportunities in decorating and how I can get started. 


- Gayle J., Waxahachie, TX 


“I've never enjoyed working as much!” 


“As soon as I fin- 
ished your Course, 

I was hired by a 
popular decoratin 
store in town—an 
after just two 

, months I received a 
25% wage increase!"— 
Beverly K — Avon, CO 


For Free Booklet 
call Toll-Free 

800-451-SHEFF 
Operator 
#110 


or mail 
coupon 


| 
| Address 


| City/ 
| State 


e Under 18, check here for special information. 
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Fran-de-Siecle 
EA 


(Continued from page 111) icons out of fif- 
ties shapes, colors, and objects. It has to do 
with wanting to be a child again, to feeling 
safe—which connects to people staying in 
their houses and watching videotaped movies. 
HG: What is the effect of technology 

on decoration? 

FL: People have an awful lot of machines 
now, and they have two responses to this. Ei- 
ther they hide the VCR and the gigantic tele- 
vision set in an armoire or they build the 
whole house around the idea that you are go- 
ing to look at machines all the time. There 
seems to be no middle ground. You can’t ig- 
nore these machines. They are too big. You 
can't pretend they’re like a little book of 
matches that you don’t really have to look at. 
I deliberately choose discomfort so as not to 
have machines in certain rooms. For in- 
stance, I won’t have a telephone in my living 
room. It’s not relaxing. On the other hand, 
it’s a pain in the neck to always be leaving the 
room to answer the telephone. I have never 


seen an answering machine that didn’t look 
like an answering machine, which is not a 
good look. You don’t want to have an an- 
swering machine in your house, but you have 
to have it. So what do you do with it? 

The worst thing to do is to build rooms 
around these things. You see people who 
have what they call their media rooms. This 
isn’t prevalent in New York. This is, howev- 
er, quite acommon affliction in Los Angeles. 
What happens when you build a house 
around a TV set is that the house looks like a 
TV set. Those computers that people write on 
are the ugliest things I have ever seen. A 
word processor makes an answering machine 
look like a Ming vase. To me they look like 
medical devices—like the machines in hos- 
pitals that give you the bad news. 

HG: How could designers make life more 
agreeable or at least amusing? 

FL: You would have to have more agreeable 
and amusing designers. Most people are at 
the mercy of what other people design. The 
houses I particularly like are mostly those 
where the owner happens to possess actual 
talent. Someone who lacks the common touch. 

It is important that the average untalented 


person with a bad eye not express himself 
very much in his own home. Something that 
is amusing visually has to be one hundred 
percent perfect. Nothing is kind of funny. 
There is nothing more irritating than visual 
irony that doesn’t work. A lot of lofts, for in- 
stance, have been decorated with the notion 
that it’s quite wry to have a lot of fifties junk 
around in various amusing juxtapositions. 
It’s what happened when camp got into the 
water supply. 

HG: Short of aiming to amuse or 

beguile, then, what should intelligent 
designers aim to do? 

FL: I think they should just make things look 
nice. They should make the furniture equiva- 
lent of, say, the Brooks Brothers shirt. The 
Brooks Brothers shirt is a great invention. 
There are better shirts, but they are not within 
the reach of most people. Brooks Brothers 
shirts don’t really fit anyone. But they don’t 
really have to fit, because they’re OK. They 
look good. They’re a sort of uniform. And I 
think that would probably be the best idea for 
furniture. Design should be less obviously 
fraught with longing. It doesn’t look good 
anditisn't OK. @ 


The Eye Has It 


(Continued from page 100) another fascina- 
tion, for portraiture's exploration of identity. 
The psychologically ravaged likenesses by 
Alice Neel are a cherished subject: ‘‘She is as 
great a figure painter as Lucian Freud.’’ 
Cheim's obsession with identity has included 
a scrutinizing of identity's shifting limits. He 
has been instrumental in furthering the ca- 
reers of Bruce Weber, McDermott and 
McGough, and the late Robert Mapplethorpe, 
photographers who, he points out, have used 
men the way other artists have traditionally 
used women. Boundaries waver as well be- 
tween landscape, body, and sexuality in Lou- 
ise Bourgeois’s work. Words and images 
have at it in Cheim’s pictures by Ed Ruscha 
and Richard Prince. 

Often the art in the loft belongs to the gal- 
lery. Cheim loves having paintings move in 
and out and frequently baby-sits art for col- 
lectors and clients in the throes of relocating 
or renovation. Much of the entertaining he 
does at home is likewise connected to work: a 
party after an opening, a dinner for art world 
friends. The same world seems to have fol- 
lowed him to Miami Beach, where he recent- 
ly bought an apartment in the Art Deco 
district. “Г go there lots of weekends,”” he 
says. “It doesn’t take any longer than getting 


to the Hamptons, and you're really away.” 

To his friends, Cheim and his loft are all of 
a piece, austere yet funny and sweet, re- 
served yet impassioned, informed by a time- 
less taste that finds museum pieces at flea 
markets, salvages a display table from the old 
Bonwit Teller, unearths and restores Empire 
and Biedermeier, collects massive, lustrous- 
ly colored pottery not for its name—although 
many of his pieces have superb pedigrees— 
but for its hue and shape. ‘‘The loft,’’ says 
Robert Miller, ‘‘is an extension of John’s 
eye.’’ The eye discriminates, then combines. 
Modern masters—a biomorphic coffee table 
by Gilbert Rohde, Aalto chairs, a Wormley 
couch—go with drugstore Deco, an African 
bench echoes an Empire daybed. Cheim lo- 
cates the beautiful in the bizarre: four 1930s 
chairs from a mental institution look like rel- 
ics of ancient Rome. There is room for levity 
in all this space. Cheim had a friend faux- 
woodgrain his steel front door. 

“John doesn't make fashion a priority,” 
says Miller. *‘It’s one of the things that make 
him so successful at what he does.’’ Louise 
Bourgeois, now in her late seventies, stresses 
the courage of Cheim’s convictions, men- 
tioning how he has championed her work and 
brought it belated recognition. There, again, 
is Cheim’s distaste for artificial boundaries, 
in terms of age, sex, culture, or style. He de- 
spises insidious distinctions. The recent at- 
tempts to censor Mapplethorpe’s work are 


“‘sickening and frightening. I hope this will 
jolt liberals sufficiently to get them orga- 
nized. The abortion issue and this are con- 
nected. The fundamentalist right wing in this 
country reminds me of Iran—Helms is like 
Khomeni. I think of art as a positive force in 
our ,ماشه‎ he adds, with the self-deprecat- 
ing smile that signals his fear of making a se- 
rious statement sound pompous. “If I feel 
any guilt, it’s that I’m not working for some 
environmental agency.’’ Although he has 
given his cats the archly lifeguardish names 
Scott and Jeff, he cares deeply about animal 
causes as part of the environment. Trained as 
an artist, Cheim hopes to go back to painting. 
In the meantime, he takes the occasional pho- 
tograph— ‘ап outlet for creative control,” 
along with the styling (he uses the word de- 
liberately) of his loft and the gallery. 

One Saturday afternoon, designer Andrée 
Puttman strolls into the gallery on her high 
black heels. She looks intently at the can- 
vases of the Czechoslovakian-born artist Jiri 
Georg Dokoupil, whose show Cheim has or- 
ganized with art-scene grandees Leo Castelli 
and Ileana Sonnabend. But you can be sure 
she also appreciates the pale starkness of the 
gallery, the cunning layout, the attention to 
handsome details. The front door is flanked 
by shelves displaying catalogues John Cheim 
has conceived for a distinguished array of 
contemporary artists. Style, meet art. Art, 
this is style. @ 
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To communicate or not to 
communicate? If we got into 
so much trouble by communi- 
cating, then, of course, we 
should stop communicating. 
And people do stop commu- 
nicating to their families, their 
husband or wife, their friends 
or co-workers. But that's not 
the answer. 


More communication, not 
less, will resolve any situation. 
With Scientology" philosophy, 
you can learn how to commu- 
nicate better. Success and hap- 
piness depend on knowing 
the skills of communication. 

For a free information 
brochure call 1-800-334-LIFE. 


SCIENTOLOGY 


Improving Life in a Troubled World 


The Legend Lives Оп 


(Continued from page 68) George Cukor’s 
house, they found it, beneath its tête de negre 
suede walls and chinoiserie decorations, a 
structural mess. They took care of that, with- 
out dissipating a shimmer of the legend. The 
seven ‘‘sitting rooms”” became their living, 
lived-in rooms; Cukor’s bedroom, noted for 
its elegantly embroidered-leather bedcover- 
ings, became India’s nursery; Cukor’s study, 
once approached by a floor-to-ceiling photo- 
graph-lined (his most cherished stars) pas- 
sageway is now Lynn’s grandfather’s room; 
the generously proportioned kitchen is en- 
larged to family sit-down-to-meals size; and 
the secret room lurking belowstairs, with its 
own entrance onto its own terrace overlook- 
ing the rehabilitated gardens and pool, is now 
the master bedroom. It is flanked by sybaritic 
bathrooms, his and hers, and pristine orderly 
closets and dressing rooms. And somewhere 
in the lush flower-mad greenery, Patou, 
Lynn’s gardener mother, lives in a verdant 
cottage. It is all somehow very Chekhovian. 
The house seems externally unchanged. It re- 
mains a strange harmony: as New England as 
Katharine Hepburn, Mediterranean as a villa 
on Cap-Ferrat, Hollywood as George Cu- 
kor's finest. It is, after all, a pavilion, spread- 
ing out left and right from a sun-tinted 
welcome room, gloriously cozy, up a little, 
down a little, room after room, each room in- 
vaded by garden green and unwinking sun- 
complacent southern California sky. I have 
never seen a pavilion that wasn’t romantic, 
that didn’t breathe remembered gaiety. This 
is the quintessential pavilion. 

Luchino Visconti would have appreciated 
this house. It is so suffused with connota- 
tions, so pulsing with music. Lynn adores the 
operatic—Callas, that heartbreak, all-out 
grandeur, La Traviata—and the plashing of 


water, pellucid, crystalline. It is a house of 
sun-shadows, shifting sun-reflections, col- 
ors that are memories of colors prized by Vic- 
torians from the stately homes of England, 
the hótels particuliers of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, the palazzi of Venice, the palaces 
of the rajahs. Lynn and Michael Smith go 
treasure hunting four or five times a year, in 
the Southwest, New England, other parts of 
the rural U.S.A., the Continent, Britain, spe- 
cially for their decorating clients, Indigo 
Seas, and the house. Their acquisitions in- 
clude old fabrics. Every lampshade in the 
house is made of these individualistic fab- 
rics. When Lynn and Richard make their for- 
ays, the voyages are substantially culinary. 
In matters of taste, culinary or decorative, 
there is a true meeting of minds. 

I asked Lynn to tell me about the magic 
they had re-created. **On these balmy sum- 
mer nights we spend a lot of time in the gar- 
den. The other night, looking back at the 
house, illuminated by the light of Chinese 
lanterns in the magnolia trees, I realized what 
a fabulous place this has turned out to be. Our 
pale Bermuda-pink garden walls and the fra- 
grance of gardenias and stephanotis all re- 
mind me of times I spent in the West Indies. 
The Venetian red of the living room evokes 
the old Venice we all love. The pale saffron- 
colored dining room with its Indian minia- 
tures, paisleys, and palm trees recalls 
Mughal India. The library—a worn leather 
sofa, floor-to-ceiling books and records— 
conjures up long-ago gentlemen’s clubs. The 
oval room is like a sitting room from a villa 
on the Riviera or a stateroom on an ocean- 
going yacht, with its Syrie Maugham-de- 
signed sofa (once owned by Mr. Cukor’s 
dear friend Ina Claire—there’s even a por- 
trait of her that lived in this house with Mr. 
Cukor), its chairs slipcovered in line-dried 
tablecloth linen, its grotto-blue walls, and 
shuttered windows. Our bedroom with its 
Chinese paintings on glass, floor-to-ceiling 


Russian Reverie 
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(Continued from page 122) confusion of col- 
ors, fabrics, and objects, a whole Orientalist 
fantasy of an imaginary Samarkand located 
somewhere between Russia and Syria. 

A chandelier from a mosque hangs in the 
bathroom, but over the front door is the Ro- 
manov coat of arms. The crystal lamp on the 
ceramic fireplace is Bohemian but was made 
to be exported to the Far East. English em- 
broidery covers the Austrian chaise longue, 
the lamp above the desk is Belgian Art Nou- 
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windows, and doors opening onto a terrace in 
the garden has all the romance of a bedroom 
from Camille." Act 2, of course. **Michael 
Smith and I had a great time bringing the 
house back to its stylish beginnings. It is so 
comfortable now, like some of the sets from 
Mr. Cukor's The Philadelphia Story but with 
a twist of the exotic: Orientalist paintings, 
Venetian furniture, cinnabar, Anglo-Indian 
souvenirs, and a touch of the Casbah thrown 
in for good measure.”” I must add the kitchen 
rafters suspending oriflammes of hot red pep- 
pers grown from seeds brought to Lynn and 
Richard by Sophia Loren, pantry shelves 
crammed with Richard’s trove of cook- 
books, a wall hung with an enchantment of 
venerable tole trays. Another treasure: Eva, 
once a Cukor retainer, now Lynn and Rich- 
ard’s housekeeper. 

On one of those balmy early summer eve- 
nings, after a sumptuous gorge prepared by 
Richard in the summer kitchen on the far side 
of the pool and eaten merrily, we all went to 
sit in the living room to feast on Richard’s 
blueberry buckle, listen to some of Lynn's 
7,000 records, look at favorite first editions. 
“Have you,” I asked Lynn and Richard, 
‘felt anything, you know, strange in this 
house, heard anything, well, inexplicable?" 

Lynn's eyes grew enormous. Ном did 
you know?”” 

*"The day before the house was disman- 
tled, before George’s things were taken 
away, Gray, my chum, and I came here. I 
knew then." 

“The first night we were here,’ Lynn 
said, ‘I heard footsteps walking up and 
down in my grandfather’s room. Man's foot- 
steps, not my grandfather's.”” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘that was George's study, 
his inner sanctum.”’ 

“I went right up to the door of that room,”” 
said Lynn, **and I shouted, ‘Get out of here, 
Mr. Cukor, you dear old Hungarian! This is 
our house now!’ ’’ @ Editor: Joyce MacRae 


veau, and the portrait of Czar Nicholas II is 
placed in a frame from the Near East. This 
cosmopolitan profusion is subsumed by the 
unifying warmth of so many separate sources 
of light, all of them shaded or indirect. 

No industry is more capricious or more 
highly visible than fashion; no wonder Saint 
Laurent depends on his totems and good luck 
charms. The day he first took possession of 
his own fashion house some 27 years ago, he 
was carrying in his pocket a playing card — 
the ten of clubs. Now the club is woven into 
the sumptuous fabric covering the deep sofa 
and the Oriental-style divan. Jacques Grange 
has even designed a side table with shamrock 


knobs. Wheat is another charm Saint Laurent 
trusts in, and he has placed a large sheaf of it 
above an armoire and a woven wheat heart in 
the kitchen window. 

The irony is that this dacha is, finally, en- 
tirely French, since itrecalls nothing so much 
as those follies the aristocracy constructed in 
the eighteenth century—Marie Antoinette's 
village at Versailles where she played milk- 
maid or the princesse de Lamballe”s thatched 
cottage at Rambouillet lined with mosaics 
pieced together from thousands of seashells. 
When the French seek out the simple life, 
they spare no pains, no money, and no flight 
of inspiration. @ 
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Fasanerie 
[ZA с] 


(Continued from page 86) for the south,”” re- 
sulted not only in a fine collection of Tiepo- 
los but also in marriage to Mafalda, the 
daughter of Vittorio Emanuele Ш of Italy. 
Drang nach Süden threw the family into the 
dangerous political currents that ran between 
Italy and Germany during the Nazi years. 
Mafalda died at Buchenwald, and Philipp 
was arrested first by the Nazis for being in It- 
aly at the wrong time and then by the Ameri- 
cans for being in Germany at the wrong time. 

The Fasanerie has been called Philipp’s 
Gesamtkunstwerk, a label usually used to de- 
scribe Richard Wagner’s all-encompassing 
creative involvement in his operas. Certainly 
the landgrave juggled with as many decora- 
tive movements and fashions as there are leit- 
motifs in Wagner’s Der Ring des Nibelungen. 
Two centuries of aristocratic style hang here 
in a delicate balance. In some rooms the Ro- 
coco flaunts its elaborate form; in others it 
struggles for supremacy with the sturdier 
Regency or Empire. The Rococo Revival, a 
favorite style in more conservative nineteenth- 
century courts, clashes brilliantly with the self- 
satisfaction and sobriety of Biedermeier. Here 
and there Philipp spiced traditional central Eu- 
ropean decorative art with original and imita- 


Playing with the Past 
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(Continued from page 116) ton’s peninsula. 

Since the Heinzes had a plethora of houses 
—two others in the Caribbean, not to speak 
of those farther afield—they eventually sold 
the place. Three years ago the Sapcotes of 
Birmingham (England, not Alabama) be- 
came the owners. They decided to sell off the 
main house and enlarge the pavilion. To de- 
sign this they wisely addressed themselves to 
Nicholas Haslam, who has appropriated Oli- 
ver's gossamer mantle—at least in the field 
of decoration. Nicky decided to make the 
new building an homage to Messel. But in- 
stead of slavishly copying his exemplar, he 
breathed new life into concepts that have be- 
come dated, much as Karl Lagerfeld has 
done with Chanel. The pavilion, which was 
embellished with a new facade as well as a 
dining room, an outdoor drawing room, and 
additional bedrooms, is delightfully fresh 
and lighthearted and, yes, witty. 

One of the advantages of the Caribbean is 
the availability of coral stone—to my mind 
more beautiful than travertine. It comes in 
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tion Chinese furnishings. Running through the 
Fasanerie as an idée fixe is Germany’s own 
vigorous craftsmanship in which the aesthetic 
is never far from the practical. 

The arrangements in every room reflect 
stylistic purpose interwoven with personal 
elements from Hessian family history. In the 
Blue Gallery a spooky translucent portrait of 
Elizabeth I recalls the connection between 
the Hesses and the English throne. In the 
southeast wing Friedrich Wilhelm’s erst- 
while bedroom has become a gallery for huge 
luminous landscape paintings by Johann 
Tischbein the Elder depicting a heron hunt 
organized by the landgrave Friedrich II of 
Hesse to restore friendly ties with former en- 
emies after the Seven Years’ War. 

No impartial curator could have offered 
such an intimate look into the lives of a noble 
dynasty. The apartment of Wilhelm II sug- 
gests the man himself, portly, comfortable, 
sensuous, and organized. He collected por- 
traits of his ancestors, seventeenth-century 
Dutch landscapes and still lifes, as well as ro- 
mantic scenes from the Munich school of the 
period: impeccable if not very daring taste. 
Wilhelm II’s chambers are dominated by 
Empire, a touch of irony: the Hesses, who 
experienced the French Revolution, had no 
love lost for the French, although they reluc- 
tantly succumbed to their decorator’s instinct 
and German cabinetmakers could not resist 


taking their cue from the new Gallic style. 

In spite of the groups of visitors who pay a 
small fee from April to October to cross the 
parquet floors and marvel at the exhibits, the 
Fasanerie defies the mere label of a museum. 
Its warmth and the casual yet purposeful dis- 
play of its furnishings evoke a life that might 
still be taking place. In the audience room the 
weary sofas with their charming swan- 
shaped armrests invite the visitor to sit and 
wait for a chance to petition the landgrave. 
But the voice echoing in from the throne 
room will more likely belong to Herr Fasold, 
the custodian who doubles as a tour guide, 
than to any of the princes. They have joined 
modern life. Philipp's eldest son, Moritz, the 
current landgrave, runs two luxury hotels and 
has turned the family's old residence in 
Panker, Schleswig-Holstein, into a function- 
ing farm. He also heads the foundation that 
cares for the Hesses' possessions, and in that 
capacity he periodically whooshes into the 
Fasanerie for a brief energetic inspection. 

Certainly on some quiet May afternoon it 
is not hard to imagine the neighing of horses 
and clatter of hooves and carriages out in the 
honors courtyard. But through the open win- 
dows of the Fasanerie the breeze carries a 
gossamer curtain, the smell of spring, and the 
joyful chirping of visiting schoolchildren 
dripping ice cream onto the paving stones. dà 

Editor: Jacqueline Gonnet 


the palest shell colors and readily lends itself 
to decorative carving. Oliver was lucky 
enough to find a Barbadian, Robert Massiah, 
who specialized in sculpting coral stone into 
urns and columns, balustrades and fountains. 
Oliver would make a model out of cardboard 
and bits of sponge, and Massiah would carve 
it in stone or cast it in concrete. When Nicky 
arrived to do over the house, one of the first 
things he did was coax the ninety-year-old 
Massiah out of retirement. 

The architecture of the main room has 
been left much as Oliver conceived it except 
that the walls have been painted to simulate 
coral stone, which for some reason was not 
used inside the original building. There are a 
few lavish touches—red cushions with great 
gold tassels—because Nicky wanted to re- 
create the way a Georgian nabob who had 
made a fortune in sugarcane might have lived 
in the Caribbean. He wanted to adapt the tra- 
ditional look of an English country house to 
alfresco life in the tropics. 

On occasion Nicky out-Messels Messel, 
or rather he adapts a stage effect to the deco- 
ration of a room—something that Oliver sel- 
dom, if ever, dared do. A case in point is the 
Sapcotes' Rococo-style dining room, which 


was inspired by one of Oliver's theater de- 
signs. Nicky has gone all out and placed alle- 
gorical figures in niches that have been 
encrusted with real shells and fronds of coral 
and given the look of sculpted stone by being 
sprayed with coral dust. The branches of the 
chandeliers have been made of simulated 
coral, and the coral stone walls have been 
lightly washed to suggest the aquamarine 
shimmer of sea breaking over sand. As for 
the dining room table—a free version of one 
the Duchess of Windsor had made for her 
Paris house—it consists of a mirrored top 
supported on a Rococo base lacquered the sil- 
very green of a sea monster's tail. The huge 
porcelain stove with its lobster and starfish 
topknot might seem an anomaly in the trop- 
ics—but don't worry, it will never be lit. It's 
made of wood, the tiles are trompe l'oeil, and 
it's full of stereo equipment. To take the 
curse off the grandeur, Nicky has enveloped 
the chairs in loose covers, crisp and white as 
damask napkins. This room is used mostly in 
the evening. And how like a Messel set it looks 
with the candles and chandeliers sparkling 
against the night sky, while beyond the palm 
trees the moon stipples the sea in gold. @ 
Editor: Carolyn Englefield 
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A monthly guide to the toll-free numbers 
of prestigious advertisers in the building and 
remodeling, furniture, home fashions, and 
tabletop markets. Call for further information 
about products and services, to order brochures, 
or for information on store locations, 


BUILDING AND REMODELING 
AGA Cookers 800-633-9200 
American Standard 800-821-7700 X4023 
Andersen Corporation 800-255-2550 
G.E. Appliances 800-626-2000 
Kohler Color Coordinates 800-772-1814 DEPT HG 
Kohler Company 800-4-KOHLER 
PPG Industries, Inc. 800-2-GET-PPG 


FURNITURE 

Century Furniture Company 800-852-5552 
Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc. 800-447-4700 

Expressions Custom Furniture 800-544-4519 

Hekman Furniture 800-253-9249 
Henredon Furniture Industries 800-444-3682 
Kittinger 800-876-2378 
Thomasville Furniture 800-225-0265 
Wesley Allen Brass Beds 800-541-3027 


HOME FASHIONS 
Armstrong World Industries, Inc. 800-233-3823 
Colonial Williamsburg 800-446-9240 
Duette by Hunter Douglas 800-32-STYLE 
DuPont® “Stainmaster” Carpet 800-4-DUPONT 
Karastan 800-234-1120 
Laura Ashley Home Collection 800-223-6917 
Raintree Designs 800-422-4400 
Revman 800-237-0658 
Vectra Fabric Protector 800-241-4880 


TABLETOP 
Georg Jensen 800-223-1275 
Lenox China & Crystal 800-635-3669 


Noritake Company, Inc. 800-562-1991 
Orrefors 800-351-9842 
Reed € Barton 800-343-1383 
Royal Copenhagen 800-223-1275 
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Page 8 Sydney chintz, to the trade at Lee Jofa, 
NYC, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Houston, Laguna 
Niguel, Los Angeles, San Francisco; Curran, At- 
lanta, High Point; Fortune, Boston; Howard 
Mathew, Denver; Tennant 8 Assocs., Detroit; Fi- 
bre Gallery, Honolulu; Duncan Huggins Perez, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D.C.; James Goldman 
& Assocs., Seattle. 

NOTES 

Page 27 Tatlin sofa with chrome legs and foam- 
covered red velvet, by Cananzi and Semprini for 
Edra, $5,908, to the trade at Gullans International, 
for showrooms (including retail) (718) 937-2310. 
One-of-a-kind Jumbo lead chair, by Pucci de Ros- 
si, Fr70,000, at Galerie Néotu, Paris (1) 42-78-96- 
97. One-of-a-kind TJIGI-TJIGI steel sculptural 
etagere, by Richard Snyder, $6,800, at Art et In- 
dustrie, NYC (212) 431-1661. Marcel Bohemian 
crystal and gold-plated metal candleholder, by 
Borek Sipek, for Follies line of Driade, $1,480, at 
Modern Living, Los Angeles; Primalinea/Driade, 
call (800) 869-9163. Dia-Ba wrought-iron black 
and gold patinated stool, by Alexis Lahellec, 
Fr5,000, to order at Alexis Lahellec, Paris, London. 
Rotolo roasted-steel chair, by Lyle & Umbach 
GVG, $1,500, to the trade at Luten Clarey Stern, 
NYC; Holly Hunt, Chicago; Vermillion Il, Los An- 
geles; Sloan-Miyasato, San Francisco. 

PARIS MODERNE 

Pages 70-71 Le Corbusier LC2 sofa, $6,340, to the 
trade at Atelier International, call (718) 392-0300. 
74—75 La Dame Brune chair, from pair, by Arnold 
van Geuns and Clemens Rameckers, similar one- 
of-a-kind furniture at Galerie Néotu, Paris (1) 42- 
78-96-97.76 Tizio lamp on right night table, $390, 
from Artemide, call (718) 786-8200. 

INTO THE WOODS 

Page 88 Blue twig bench, similar items at Cynthia 
Beneduce Antiques, NYC (212) 645-5037. 90 
Twig/birch bark side table held by Hayes, similar 
items at Kelter-Malcé, NYC (212) 989-6760. Mick- 
ey Mouse garden ornament, similar items at Cyn- 
thia Beneduce (see above). 90-91 Custom Биг! 
maple coffee table, custom maple lamp with 
parchment shade, by David Robinson, NYC (212) 
787-0261. Butterscotch Woven Plaid, to the trade 
at Brunschwig & Fils, NYC, Atlanta, Beechwood, 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Denver, Hous- 
ton, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
San Diego, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Child's twig chair, similar items at Kelter- 
Malcé (see above). Seagrass carpet, to the trade 
at Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Manges, call (212) 
688-7700. 92 Hickory slat-seat chairs, similar 
items at Newel Art Galleries, NYC (212) 758-1970. 
93 Yellow branch rocker, similar items at Cynthia 
Beneduce (see above). Brunschwig's Butterscotch 
Woven Plaid (see above). Cotton Navajo design 
blanket, bedside table, similar items at Kelter- 
Malcé (see above). Marseilles coverlet, similar 
items at Susan Parrish, NYC (212) 645-5020. 94 
Custom bookcase, by David Robinson (see 
above). 95 Custom library-dining table, custom 
maple lamp with parchment shade, by David Rob- 
inson (see above). Hickory chairs with woven 
seats, twig/slat stool, similar items at Newel Art 
Galleries (see above). Fish lures, similar items at 
Kelter-Malcé (see above). Filoli Tapestry linen/ 
cotton on pillow on twig settee, to the trade at 
Brunschwig (see above). 

PLAYING WITH THE PAST 

Page 115 Catalina Stripe classic ticking cotton, to 
the trade at Schumacher, call (800) 423-5881. 
116—17 Middlehurst chintz on bench, by Warner 


Fabrics, 48” wide, $63 yd, to the trade at Fonthill, 
call (212) 755-6700. 

LOCAL COLORS 

Pages 124-29 Decorative painting, by Keith 
Gibbs and David Watts, NYC (212) 533-6511. 
124—25 Parquetry Damask cotton/silk, to the 
trade at Bailey & Griffin, call (215) 836-4350. Pine- 
apple chintz for curtains, Silk Taffeta Plaid for ta- 
blecloth, to the trade at Lee Jofa (see above for pg 
8). 126 Reproduction, c. 1750, brass chandelier, 
$3,500, from Price Glover, NYC (212) 772-1740. 
Ladder-back oak chairs (#D78), $1,290 ea, to the 
trade from Smith & Watson, call (212) 355-5615. 
126-27 Seattle Damask, to the trade at Lee Jofa 
(see above for pg 8). Carolina cotton damask on 
chairs, to the trade at Scalamandré, call (212) 980- 
3888. Georgian sterling epergne, $35,000, silver- 
plated hand-carved ivory-handled dessert set, 
Georgian-style sterling tea/coffee set, $16,000, 
similar items at Jack Patla, Charleston (803) 723- 
2314. Vieux Paris porcelain vases on mantel, c. 
1835, Minton porcelain dessert service, c. 1840, 
George Ill mahogany dumbwaiter, $12,500, simi- 
lar items at Samuel E. McIntosh, Charleston (803) 
577-6138. 129 Hollyhock chintz for curtains, Seat- 
tle Damask on chairs, Diamond Leaf cotton/wool 
on footstool, Festivo Damask cotton/silk on sofa, 
tothetrade at Lee Jofa (see above for pg 8). Tassel 
fringe, to the trade to order at Standard Trimming, 
call (212) 755-3034. Porcelain garniture, c. 1825, 
similar items at Samuel E. McIntosh (see above). 
Regency-style lantern with brass in hall, $850 large 
(wiring extra), from Price Glover (see above). 
TEXAS TAJ 

Pages 130—31 Florentine wrought-iron chaise 
longue, $1,029, from Brown Jordan, call (501) 
523-4546. 132—33 Dhurrie carpet, similar items at 
Doris Leslie Blau, NYC (212) 759-3715. Tapa 
Without Stripe cotton on sofa, 52" wide, $193.50 
yd, at Fortuny, call (212) 753-7153. Swedish birch 
armchairs behind sofa, c. 1810, similar items at 
Juan Portela Antiques, NYC (212) 650-0085. Vic- 
torian bamboo settee with original William Morris 
fabric, similar items at Newel Art Galleries, NYC 
(212) 758-1970. 134-35 Dhurrie carpet, similar 
items to the trade at Stark Carpet, NYC, Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Houston, Los An- 
geles, Philadelphia, Troy, Washington, D.C.; 
Shears & Window, Denver, Laguna Niguel, San 
Francisco; Dean-Warren, Phoenix; Designers 
Showroom, Seattle. Custom Parsons lacquer ex- 
tension table, to the trade to order from Louis Mas- 
low & Son, call (212) 753-7920. Sergio high-back 
dining chairs, $939 ea COM, to the trade at Brue- 
ton, NYC, Chicago, Dallas. 

SILVER FUTURES 

Pages | 36-39 Chinese Pewter pewter-leaf wall- 
paper (#MW4), 30" wide, $190 per 10’ panel, to 
thetrade at Roger Arlington, NYC; Jerry Pair & As- 
socs., Atlanta, Dania; Devon Services, Boston; 
Holly Hunt, Chicago, Minneapolis; Walter Lee 
Culp, Dallas, Houston; Kneedler-Fauchére, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco; Dun- 
can Huggins Perez, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D.C.; Wayne Martin, Portland; McQuiston-Riggs, 
Seattle. Windowpane wall, floor marbling, gilded 
moldings, by Paxwell Painting Studios, NYC (212) 
725-1737. 136 Regency silver-plate lyre candle- 
sticks, $3,800 pr, at Florian Papp, NYC (212) 288- 
6770. French silver reliquary heart, c. 1862, 
$1,500, at Patricia Funt Gallery, NYC (212) 772- 
2482. Adam painted-wood night table, $6,000, 
from Florence de Dampierre Antiques, NYC (212) 
734-6764. Patrick Naggar silver-leaf paper 
screen, $917, from ARC International, NYC; Axis 
Twenty, Atlanta; Urban Architecture, Detroit; to 
thetrade at Repertoire, Boston; Holly Hunt, Chica- 
go, Minneapolis; Sander Partnership, Long Island 
City. 137 Indian chair, hammered metal over 
wood in silver finish, $1,500, to the trade at Fran 
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Laufer Collection, NYC; Patrick Canales/Millen- 
ium, Dania. Hand-carved candlesticks with 24-kt 
gold wash/silver leaf finish, $1,195 ea, to the trade 
at Robert Allen, NYC (212) 759-6660. 24-Karat 
silk/Lurex, by Silk Dynasty, to the trade at Luten 
Clarey Stern, NYC; Silk Dynasty, call (415) 965- 
1077. Sunburst steel mirror with lacquer/gilt finish, 
by James Harris, $3,660, to the trade at Luten 
Clarey Stern, NYC; Rozmallin, Chicago; Hargett, 
Dallas, Houston; Randolph & Hein, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, San Francisco. Louis XV-style silver- 
leaf console, c. 1860, $8,500, to the trade at 
Charles Cheriff Galleries, NYC (212) 675-6131. 
Louis XIV flaming yellow/white gold giltwood 
urns, $6,000 pr, at Old Versailles, NYC (212) 421- 
3663. Ginsberg Collection silver-plate hand- 
blown glass vase, $160, at Bergdorf Goodman, 
NYC (212) 753-7300. Early Georgian console in 
gesso finish, $88,000, at Florian Papp (see above). 
Arrow and flight silver-leaf on wood curtain orna- 
ments, $700 pr, silver-leaf on metal reproduction 
bull’s-eye clock, $2,950, at Charlotte Moss & Co., 
NYC (212) 772-3320. Austrian wooden dog, c. 
1750, $8,500, at Patricia Funt (see above). Vene- 
tian grotto-style settee, late 19th century, silver- 
leaf and polychromed wood, $25,000, at Newel 
Art Galleries, NYC (212) 758-1970. Silver/23-kt 
gold leaf on wood curtain pole, $90 ft, by Joseph 
Biunno Co., NYC (212) 629-5636. Duchess cotton/ 
acetate (wider striped), by David & Dash, 48” 
wide, $30 yd, to the trade at Norton Blumenthal, 
NYC; David & Dash, call (800) 432-3928, outside 
FL (800) 327-7806. Bath silk, 50” wide, $99 yd, to 
the trade at Clarence House, NYC, Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Denver, Houston, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Portland, San Francis- 
co, Seattle, Troy. Paul Storr=style antique basket- 
form sterling wine cooler, $58,000 pr, at Asprey, 
NYC (212) 688-1811. Steel fabric scissors, c. 1850, 
$350, at Patricia Funt (see above). 138 Satya por- 
celain plates with pure platinum design, by Leo 
Montegut, $55 dinner, $35 salad, from OHM Col- 
lections, at Frank Mcintosh at Henri Bendel, NYC; 
Stanley Korshak, Dallas; or call OHM Collections 
(504) 522-0007. Sterling/mother-of-pearl plate, 
$575 medium, from Stephen Dweck Home Collec- 
tion, at Tootsies, Houston; Bergdorf Goodman, 
NYC; Neiman Marcus, San Francisco. Handb- 
lown crystal dipped in mercury spheres, $24 ea/10 
cm, $36 ea/15 cm, at Bell-Falchi, San Francisco 
(415) 332-7084. Brazilian silver-plate utensils, 
$175 pr, at Wolfman-Gold & Good Co., NYC 
(212) 431-1888. Sterling goblets, from Buccellati, 
NYC (212) 308-2900, outside NY, call (800) 223- 
7885. White with gray border linen place mat, $18, 
napkin, $22, at Barneys New York, NYC (212) 929- 
9000. Frivolité chair, stained and metal-gilded 
wood, by Attribut à la Frivolité, $3,000 COM, to 
order at Bergdorf Goodman, NYC, and to the 
trade to order at Ken Hansen, Los Angeles. Thin 
Regency Stripe cotton, 48" wide, $45 yd, to the 
trade at Christopher Hyland, call (212) 688-6121. 
139 Chippendale-style silver leaf on wood arm- 
chair, by William Switzer, $2,503, to the trade at 
Roger Arlington, NYC; Ainsworth-Noah, Atlanta; 
Devon Services, Boston; Holly Hunt, Chicago, 
Minneapolis; Walter Lee Culp, Dallas, Houston; 
Kneedler-Fauchére, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Francisco; Decorators Walk, Miami, 
Washington, D.C.; Wayne Martin, Portland, Seat- 
tle. 19th-century French chalkware plate, $1,200 
set of 10, at Florian Papp (see above). 19th-centu- 
ry pewter plate, $85, from Vito Giallo Antiques, 
NYC (212) 535-9885. Triangle Table, granite top, 
silver leaf on metal base, $1,295, to the trade at 
Robert Allen, call (212) 759-6660. Japanese 
bronze horse, c. 1850, $15,000, at Patricia Funt 
(see above). Flute armchairs, $3,680 ea COM, Pa- 
lio wool damask, 54” wide, $108 yd, to the trade at 
Donghia Furniture/Textiles, NYC; Chicago, 
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Cleveland, Dania, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Washington, D.C.; Interior Elements, Atlanta; 
Ostrer House, Boston; David Sutherland, Dallas, 
Houston; Wendy Boyd, Denver; Judy Baer, Phila- 
delphia; Susan Must, Seattle. Rhomboid sterling 
centerpiece, by Hans Hollein, $6,675, at Prima- 
vera Gallery, NYC (212) 288-1569. Venetian-style 
coffeetable, marble top/giltwood base, $8,400, to 
the trade at Brustlin, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
Silk Stripe, 51” wide, $90 yd, to the trade at Rose 
Cumming, NYC; Ainsworth-Noah, Atlanta; Devon 
Services, Boston; Rozmallin, Chicago; Walter Lee 
Culp, Dallas, Houston; Turner-Greenberg, 
Dania; Keith McCoy, Los Angeles; Baker, Knapp 
& Tubbs, Minneapolis; Duncan Huggins Perez, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D.C.; Sloan-Miyasato, 
San Francisco. American carved silver giltwood 
frame, c. 1930, on wall, $5,500, frame, c. 1890, 
against table, $6,500, smallest frame, c. 1920, 
$2,800, at Eli Wilner & Co. Period Frames & Mir- 
rors, NYC (212) 744-6521. Montgolfier reproduc- 
tion iron with silver finish/gilt trim chandelier, to 
the trade at Greene's Lighting Fixtures, NYC 
(212) 753-2507. 

SAMPLES 

Page 140 Bellegarde cotton, available mid 1990, 
to the trade at Cowtan & Tout, NYC; Travis-Irvin, 
Atlanta; Shecter-Martin, Boston; Rozmallin, Chi- 
cago, Troy; Rozmallin at Baker, Knapp & Tubbs, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis; John Edward Hughes, 
Dallas, Denver, Houston; Bill Nessen, Dania; 
Kneedler-Fauchére, Los Angeles, San Diego, San 
Francisco; Croce, Philadelphia; Wayne Martin, 
Portland, Seattle. Palm Court cotton, available Au- 
gust 1990, to the trade at Brunschwig (see above 
for pgs 90-91). Bramble cotton jacquard, to the 
trade at Gretchen Bellinger, call (718) 729-2850. 
Aubusson Rose cotton with border, to the trade at 
Quadrille, call (212) 753-2995. Berkshire borders 


in cotton or vinyl-coated wallpaper, to the trade at 
Carleton V, call (212) 355-4525. Napoleon Stripe 
chintz with wreath border, to the trade at Qua- 
drille (see above). 
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Beautiful hand crafted conservatories made in England 
since 1874 to our original Victorian designs — an 
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custom building capabilities ensure an infinite variety of 
designs for a vast range of American home styles. Built 
from the finest quality Western Red Cedar our 
conservatories are available with special insulating glass 
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Garde 
AT LARGE 


Bob Stern has a dream 


am the first architect, so far as anyone knows, to design sheets for 
a major company,”” proudly announced Robert А. М. Stern, soon 
after WestPoint Pepperell officially unveiled his two new lines of 
200 thread count no-iron cotton bed linens for Martex to retail buy- 
ers from across the country. Nothing in Stern’s tone of voice sug- 
gested that he was at all uneasy with this distinction, but I felt 
obligated to ask the fifty-year-old architect (and star of the 1986 
PBS television series Pride of Place: Building 
the American Dream) if anyone had given him a 
hard time about this latest extra-architectural 
venture. Had any of his colleagues or competitors razzed him, as 
they used to say, about designing designer sheets? **You're the 
first!" he quipped. ‘‘Nobody has accused me of being any more vul- 
gar than usual. I like to think that even Frank Lloyd Wright could 
have designed sheets—he designed everything else. Besides, we 
are used to Calvin Klein or whoever designing sheets. Why should a 
guy who designs dresses 
know more about sheets 
than an architect? After 
all, I have put sheets on 
beds in rooms I have de- 
signed. Calvin hasn't." 

Most of the sheets 
with which Stern has so 
much experience are 
$1,450 sets from Pratesi 
that he installs in the $2— 
$12 million houses he 
builds and furnishes for 
"couture" clients. Yet 
when WestPoint Pepper- 
ell called, he was none- 
theless enthusiastic about 
trading down to $90 Martex sets that bear his name. Because? 
“Sheets are a major element for many people in their decorating 
and in their architectural environments,”” Stern explains. And to 
help them, he offers a complete bed and bath product line, includ- 
ing flat and fitted sheets, pillowcases, duvet covers, tailored shams, 
European square pillows, neckroll pillows with self-covered 
buttons, breakfast pillows, shower curtains, table rounds, bed- 
spreads, reversible tab-top curtains, gathered bed skirts, and 
coordinating jacquard towel ensembles. 


a 
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Architect Robert Stern cuddles up with his new line of bed linens 


As if such a dizzying array didn’t make shopping difficult 
enough, Stern also offers every one of his many items in two distinct 
decorative styles: Newport Gardens (promoted as ‘‘The Architec- 
ture of Summer””), which features white climbing roses entwined 
around latticework, urns, and finials, and Pompei (promoted as ‘‘A 
Classic for Today’’), which combines a ‘‘burnt earth’’ palette with a 
mosaiclike pattern. Stern confesses that he originally thought wom- 
en would be more enthusiastic about Newport Gardens than Pom- 
pei, but the fair sex has fooled him. ‘‘Women from my office and 
from the media who are sort of conventional, soft women—girl- 
type women—just love that Pompei,’’ he exclaims, adding that it 
was Neiman Marcus’s choice as well for the cover of its 1989 Win- 
ter Pink Sale catalogue. ‘‘That was а big coup.” 

I asked Stern whether the true inspiration for Newport Gar- 
dens and Pompei was as much financial as architectural, and he ad- 
mitted that **word has generally been out that sheets have made a lot 
of money for other people.’’ He was quick to add, however, that he 
personally ‘‘пеуег wanted to be rich—I don't even care that much 
about the kinds of things that money buys.’’ At the time he made this 
very surprising disclaimer Stern happened to be wearing a custom- 


“I want America to get into bed with me" 


tailored gray flannel suit, a silk Hermés tie, and a pair of brown 
suede Gucci loafers. 

But even if Newport Gardens and Pompei fail to generate impres- 
sive revenues and residuals for their designer, even if—contrary to 
his desire—everyone in America doesn’t want to get into bed with 
him, he is sanguine about the endeavor. ‘‘Let’s face it. Architects, 
like everyone else, do things to contribute to 
their overall persona. They're in a business."' I 
asked what Stern thought his persona was. “Оһ, 
I'm there,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m out there.” 

That being the case, I wanted to know if there 
was anything he would not design. “*I wouldn't 
design chocolates,”” he replied. Апа I 
wouldn’t design clothes, although if you wanted 
to make a necktie out of my sheets, you certainly 
could.’’ He has, however, designed cuff links 
and jewelry, dinner plates and salt and pepper 
shakers, candlesticks and water pitchers, and he 
would ‘‘love to design a car—inside and out.’’ 
Stern is also negotiating to design a new line of 
lighting, and he recently signed his name to a 
new line of chairs, sofas, and occasional tables 
for HBF, which he plans not only to promote ina 
high-profile print ad campaign in which he is every bit as prominent 
as his furniture, but to install in his Upper East Side apartment. ‘‘I 
have had more uncomfortable moments at home,”” explains Stern. 
І mean, I can't find a place to sit down.’ 

All the talk about sheets and towels, about product lines and mar- 
ket segments, seemed, at last, to take its toll on Stern. ‘‘You 
know,” he said, looking a little sad, ““architecture is my first and 
last love.’’ I didn’t doubt it, but I did feel compelled to point out that 
he seemed to have quite a few mistresses. Charles Gandee 
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GEORGE LANGE 


